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HE recent death of our Right Reverend Father im God, Frederic Dan 
Huntington, S. T. D., LL. D., L. H. D., ended a career singularly bril- 
liant, the labors and counsels of a man who was especially helpful to many, 

and the earthly life of one dearly beloved. His death cast a shadow upon many 
—a shadow which can not be compassed by the geographical boundaries of the 
Diocese of which he was the first Bishop; nor by the ecclesiastical boundaries of 
the Church in which he served. 

For forty-three years he gave to the Church his best energies and his best 
thought. For eight years of that time he labored in Boston where, under his 
supervision, was erected Emmanuel Church—a fitting monument to his life and 
work in that city. Thirty-five years of his life he gave to the Diocese of Central 
New York, where with many sacrifices and much tedious labor and wise counsel 
and judicious oversight he helped to construct a great Diocese. 

To the memory of such a life a suitable memorial should be erected; so 
think the many who loved and respected him and who would honor his memory. 
To this end the present Bishop, the Right Reverend Charles Tyler Olmsted, D. D., 
called a meeting of the Trustees of the Parochial Fund of the Diocese of Central 
New York and the Trustees of the Church of the Saviour, Syracuse, on January 
21, 1905, in the city of Syracuse. 

Six years before his death Bishop Huntington raised the funds with which 
the St. James Church property in Syracuse was redeemed, after it had been sold 
under mortgage foreclosure, and organized the Church of the Saviour, of which 
he became Rector and President of its Board of Trustees and the title of which, 
having been acquired, was held in his name until his death, when it was transferred 
to the Trustees of the Parochial Fund, thus becoming the property of the Diocese. 
In consideration of these facts it was the unanimous opinion expressed at the above 
meeting, that he had, by his own act, when in his declining years he established 
this Church, both indicated the nature of the memorial and settled the question 
of its location; and that the most fitting way to commemorate his life and his 
thirty-five years of service to the Diocese would be the erection of a handsome 
and substantial chancel which should complete that now unfinished church. 

It was unanimously voted at this meeting that the present Bishop and the 
two Boards of Trustees recommend the erection of such a chancel, together with 
some attending alterations in the present structure, that there may be builded a 
memorial worthy of the man and of the Diocese, and that there be fastened upon 
such chancel wall a tablet inscribed with the name of the Right Reverend Frederic 
Dan Huntington, S. T. D., LL. D., L. H. D., First Bishop of Central New York. 

It was the expressed belief of all present at this meeting that the erection 
of such a memorial could.not fail to appeal to all the faithful within the Diocese 
and as well to many outside who knew and loved him and to many of other com- 
munions who respected him and who would honor his memory. 


































































































It is the opinion of the present Bishop and the other members of the Com- 
mittee whose signatures appear below, that such a memorial should cost not less 
than twenty-five thousand dollars; and to that end subscriptions will be received 
by Mr. Charles W. Andrews, S., A. & K. Building, Syracuse, N. Y., Treasurer of 
the Trustees of the Parochial Fund of the Diocese. 

It is the desire of the Bishop and the said Trustees that every one who 
wishes to do so may assist in the erection of this memorial; and contributions of 
any amount will be accepted and acknowledged in the columns of the Gospel Mes- 
senger, the official organ of the Diocese of Central New York, of which Bishop 
Olmsted is the editor. 

A list of the names of all persons contributing will be prepared and de- 
posited in the corner stone of the memorial. 



























































Dated, Syracuse, N. Y., February 4, 1905. 
















































































































































































Che Bishop Huntinaton 
Memorial Chancel Fund 


SYRACUSE, N. v.\t Pee A oat enc OR. 


Re sa — 
Saypoess a. s. a 


A fund is being raised to erect a memorial to the late Rt. Rev. Frederic Dan 
Huntington, $. T. D., LL. D., L.H.D., for 35 years Bishop of the Diocese of Central 
New York, and your name has been mentioned as one who would wish to make an 
offering in aid of the project. The enclosed statement from Bishop Olmsted and the 
Board of Trustees of the Parochial Fund and The Church of The Saviour will explain 
the matter in full. 

If you have in mind any persons who would like to add their contributions, and 
who have not been afforded an opportunity, you will do them an undoubted kindness 
and materially assist in the work by sending their names and addresses on enclosed 
blank to Geo. E. Congdon, Chairman, Syracuse, N. Y., at the time you send your sub- 
scription or pledge (blank and envelope for which you will find herewith) or at such 
later day as their names may come to your attention. 

Yours very truly, 
Geo. E. Conepon, 
LEONARD T. HAIGHT, 


CHARLES L. BEHM. 
Committee. 
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vitae, scelerisque purus 


N the furtherance of the principles upon the basis of which The 
Craftsman was founded in October, 1901, the Magazine in its 
new form will present each month a sketch of some contemporary 

individual whom the love of a great cause, the devotion to an ideal, 
or the sense of some specific duty has dominated to the degree of cast- 
ing out complexity from his life; leaving it simple, strong and en- 
thusiastic to the point of intensity. 

As an example of such a life, passed in a position, which but for 
the resistance offered by an invincible austerity, might have been 
attended with pomp and circumstance, the career of Frederick Dan 
Huntington, Protestant Episcopal Bishop of Central New York, has 
been chosen to begin the series. 

This choice, it would seem, is justified from more than a single 
point of view. The Craftsman, published in Syracuse, honors the 
memory of a recently deceased, venerable Churchman, who, for thir- 
ty-five years, labored with distinguished power for the purification 
and the progress of the community; while involved in this just tribute 
to a domestic example of dignity and virtue, there exists the broader 
recognition of the accomplishments of one of the most laborious citi- 
zens of the Universal Commonwealth of God.—{ EDITor. ] . 


§}OR churchmen and scholars throughout the country, the 
name of Bishop Huntington recalls a sincere Christian 
of the militant crusading type; a stern moralist; a dis- 
tinguished student of history, philosophy and doctrine; 
Stee} 2 convincing preacher of the argumentative class; a 
". — ‘Writer of English undefiled. These high qualifications 
certainly constitute a claim to long remembrance. But yet they fail 
to picture the beneficent, radiant personality which lately has been 
withdrawn from the scene of its gracious activity. For the citizens 
of his cathedral city, Bishop Huntington was something more than 
an abstract spiritual force working like a powerful chemical upon 
the materialism of a commercial and industrial center. He was in- 
deed a “reverend father in God,” creating a palpable atmosphere of 
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purity, as he walked through the streets, growing year by year dearer 
to the people as his figure became more bent and his step more feeble; 
longing, as he expressed himself, for “his Father’s broad acres.” His 
searching eye, as it was plain to the observer, glanced about him in 
judgment, as well as in blessing, and his voice in greeting, often 
framed words which testified to his abiding consciousness of his posi- 
tion as a churchman: as, for example, on one occasion when he wished 
his passing friend, instead of the conventional good-morning: “A 
happy St. Stephen’s Day.” His type of Christian, scholar and man, 
is one that, to the universal loss, is rapidly becoming extinct. His 
rare personality will be regretted by his great flock, his friends and 
his townsmen, until they too shall have passed away. 

The sources of his personality are not remote or obscure for any 
reader of his biography familiar with the New England character. 
His simplicity of life developed from his intense devotion to an ideal 
which cast out complexity from his character, to the absolute degree 
that it reflected nothing of the passing show of the world. His career, 
with its deep mystic revelation, its advance amid perils and sacrifice, 
can be compared with extreme fitness to the “Quest of the Holy 
Grail.” His unexpected personal vision of the Divine, his austere 
preparation for his high priesthood, his renunciations of things wor- 
thy and desirable in themselves, all have their originals and close 
parallels in the story of Galahad. None more truthfully than this 
modern spiritual pathfinder could declare: 


“My strength is as the strength of ten, 
Because my heart is pure.” 


As can not be too thoroughly emphasized,the facts of the Bishop’s 
origin and training account plainly for the trend and acts of his life 
more plainly than similar facts are wont to do, even in the case of 
marked individuals. But this correspondence, more often than else- 
where, is found in the New England character which, although ap- 
parently eccentric, is, in reality, deeply logical. The humbler types 
show a persistency which often passes the limits of obstinacy; while 
the higher are given up to the pursuit of the loftiest ideals. The 
humbler, as pictured in the best fiction relative to the region, are 
drawn from the life, and reproduce happily, but without caricature, 
the humor of the originals; while history, from the Colonial period 
to that of the Civil War, teems with examples of distinguished New 
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Englanders who have devoted their lives to the strictest service of 
God, country and humanity. Among the latest survivors of this class, 
Bishop Huntington finds his rank, like that other “Candle of the 
Lord,” who, for a few short years, sent out from the bishopric of 
Boston, a strong pure flame into the gathering darkness of unbelief. 

The ideality, the strength, the unflinching purpose must then be 
regarded as the great inheritance of Bishop Huntington from his 
ancestors, whom, in some indefinite way, it seems natural to picture as 
living the lives and using the speech attributed to the Puritan group 
in Robert Browning’s drama of “Strafford.” 

But there is no need to depend for evidence upon remote associa- 
tion of ideas. The Puritan characteristics brought over-seas, to “the 
stern and rock-bound coast,” persisted, unchanged in essence, for more 
than two centuries, and although much less pronounced to-day than 
we can believe them to have been even fifty years since, it may be 
because the forces opposing them are largely spent, while the qualities 
themselves permeate like a leaven the division of society into which 
they are introduced, hidden in the composition, but infusing it with 
activity. 

The desire for freedom to worship God made the Puritan. It 
continued with him generation after generation, as his thoughts were 
modified by radical political and social changes, by a new life in a_ 
new world. One and the same nature revolted against spiritual tyr- 
any under Archbishop Laud in the mother country and against the 
narrowness of orthodoxy in the New England meeting-house. In 
this later form of the struggle, both parents of Bishop Huntington 
were involved, the father’s name being expunged from the list of 
Congregational ministers, and the mother, after trial for heresy, being 
expelled from the church. In her actual life having been strong to en- 
dure, she has met the reward of her convictions and courage. She still 
survives in a word-portrait by one of her sons, which renders her as 
she might be pictured by one who, knowing her antecedents, should 
work from them alone in the effort to shadow forth her personality. 
This portrait of the mother, which is a valuable aid to the under- 
standing of the character of her eminent son, is, furthermore. beautiful 
in treatment. The collocation of the words composing it is such that 
the sentences, when spoken, rise and fall with a lyric movement which 
connotes and suggests the aspiration, the sadness, the sympathy of the 
life whose story it follows. It reads: 
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“In her the same Puritan austerity was perhaps accentuated by 
the inheritance of reserve and stern decision which came from her 
father’s family. Mingled with this was a susceptibility and a self- 
depreciation inclined to melancholy. Hers was a nature responding 
quickly to all that was noble, easily depressed by anything false; ten- 
der and generous in its sympathies, severe and relentless in self-con- 
demnation. An uncompromising moral sense, joined with the scrupu- 
lous Puritan conscience, led her to seek the attainment of the highest 
standard in herself and her family. A large benevolence made her 
lenient and pitiful toward the sinful and suffering.” 

From the above-quoted authoritative source, as well as from 
logical deduction, we may gain an adequate idea of the inherited 
traits of Bishop Huntington. ‘These provided the foundation of his 
character. His specific intellectual training, together with the 
searching spiritual experiences of his early manhood built the super- 
structure apparent to the world. 

Born at Hadley, Massachusetts, under the colonial roof-tree of 
his ancestors, it was but natural that he should be educated at Am- 
herst, the local college endeared to him through family traditions and 
recognized as one of the strongest American institutions of learning. 
He there found himself in brilliant companionship and under the 
active influence of high accomplishment, since, during the decade 
1830-1840, this college sent forth into the Christian ministry and the 
fields of literature and science, Richard Storrs, fervent preacher and 
writer of exquisite English, Henry Ward Beecher, Hitchcock the 
educator, Governor Bullock and others whose early promise was 
justified by their subsequent course. And, in passing, let a tribute of 
gratitude, at this late day, be paid to the institution so fostering our 
mother tongue that the writings of her sons, Storrs and Huntington, 
stand to-day as literary models not unworthy to.be compared with the 
production of Newman and Kingsley. And also let a word of regret 
be expressed for the passing of the dignified style exemplified in all 
that has come down to us from the pens of the American college men 
of that day, whether they owed their allegiance and training to 
Amherst, or to Harvard, to Yale, or to Hamilton, 

In the case of the subject of our sketch, the Cambridge Divinity 
School added its professional teachings to the liberal education given 
by the college, and the young minister went out to his ordination as 
pastor of the Unitarian congregation of the South Congregational 
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Church, Boston. Here for thirteen years was the scene of his labors, 
which were characterized by all that rarified moral elevation, that fine 
practical sense, that infusion of religion into the daily affairs of life 
which have ever marked the Unitarianism of New England. Because 
of his permeating activity, and because youth appeals to youth through 
a participation in the same ideals and visions, the pastor who was dis- 
tinguished no less by his unremitting labor among his people than by 
his sermons burning with biblical eloquence, became an acknowledged 
leader of young men. 

This leadership, exercised with that restraint which is but the 
guarantee of the power beneath it, grew with the years, until the estab- 
lishment of the Plummer Professorship of Christian Morals, at Har- 
vard, in 1855, when no question was raised as to the occupant of the 
new position; the choice being inevitable and falling upon the pastor 
of the South Church as one who would supremely justify the title 
under which he was to enter the ancient and dignified institution of 
learning, 

At this point the comparison is at the closest between the career of 
Bishop Huntington and the story painted by Mr. Abbey on the walls 
of the Boston Public Library. There we see Galahad as yet uncon- 
scions of his mission, but already clothed with the flame-colored gar- 
ment significant of spiritual love, and being led to the Seat Perilous; 
while the knights of the Round Table cast searching glances upon the 
newcomer, and an encompassing cloud of heavenly witnesses, unseen 
by the knights, smile down their sanction. 

The story and the reality with which we are dealing, are perfect 
parallels. As Galahad, at the moment named, is supposed to feel 
only the power of his own purity, having no comprehension of his 
real mission to men, so the young teacher accepted his position among 
the older bearers of the panoply of learning, haying no presentiment 
of the momentous spiritual struggle, of the Heavenly Vision which 
awaited him. 

Up to this time he had accepted as a legacy the faith adopted, 
after close examination, by both his parents. He had not sought 
personally to solve problems in what Rufus Choate named in all 
reverence “the arithmetic of Heaven.” But all about him men were 
working in travail of spirit, seeking to define the mysterious elements 
of Trinity and Unity. The subtile intellectual strife, waged at Con- 
stantinople in the early Christian centuries, from the times of Saint 
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Chrysostom to those of the Emperor Justinian, was renewed in a 
modern spirit in the lecture rooms at Harvard, and in Boston pulpits, 
thence spreading through the country wherever it could find condi- 
tions of thought adapted to develop it from the germ. 

In the opinion of those capable of judging, it is difficult from the 
present point of time to realize the bitterness, the fierceness of this 
theological war in which each party, recognizing the necessity of 
enrolling youth with the energies and promise belonging to it, upon 
its side, sought to gain for its own the Plummer professor, as the lead- 
er of the student element. To quote directly from a well-informed 
writer: 

“Tt was natural that Huntington should be accounted a Unitarian. 
But it is evident that during the years of his study his theological 
views had been changing. Even in the volume published at the time 
he entered Harvard (“Sermons for the People”), he clearly stated his 
belief in the ‘proper Divinity of Christ.’ Now, with a directness as 
strong as it was simple, with a power as marked as it was gentle, he 
delivered a sermon which forever removed him from the ranks of 
the Unitarians. This sermon decided once for all the preacher’s 
theological position; while his acceptance of the rectorship of the 
newly organized Emmanuel Church in Boston decided his church 
connections.” Asa minor detail, but one not without consequence, it 
is here interesting to note the intellectual relations existing between 
the College at Cambridge and the neighboring city, which by those 
concerned have always been regarded as of importance, involving 
what in the science of government would be called “the balance of 
power.” Thus, to illustrate, the foundation in 1809 of the Society of 
Park Street Church, the famous stronghold of orthodoxy, was a protest 
against the Unitarian heresy of the College; while more than a half- 
century later, the Emmanuel Church rose as a further remonstrance 
against the doctrines promulgated from the scholastic town beyond 
the Charles. 

If the already described religious movement of the years 1855- 
1860 be interesting to study in its external aspect, how profitable 
would be the record of the personal experience of the great shepherd 
of a spiritual flock who owed the revelation of his own mission to this 
critical period. The lonely struggle, the probing of doctrine and 
dogma, the doubt, the wavering, the final decision at New England 
Harvard recall the crisis passed several decades previously at Oriel 
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College, Oxford, by John Henry Newman, the result of which gave 
an eminent cardinal to the Roman Church. From the dark depths 
of spiritual anguish both Christians implored the guidance of the 
“Kindly Light” which at last broke amid the gloom to point their 
predestined path; the cry of the earlier wayfarer resolving itself into 
one of the most perfect of churchly lyrics; the aspiration of the later 
tried soul spreading abroad to revitalize a venerable form of the 
Church of Christ. 

Singularly like the Oxford Movement—barring, of course, all 
considerations of doctrine—was the influence exerted some thirty 
years later and within restricted limits by the rector and congregation 
of the Emmanuel Church immediately subsequent to its organi- 
zation. Its treasury was depleted by the demands made by the Civil 
War upon its members, so that the building of the church edifice was 
long deferred. But meanwhile its rector, with the enthusiasm of a 
newly adopted faith, the serenity derived from reliance upon a his- 
toric system, and the steadfastness of the true Puritan, pursued his 
labors among “all sorts and conditions of men.” Scholarly, brilliant, 
possessed of many social graces, he was never deflected from the strait 
and narrow path by the allurements of the position which he occupied 
by the right of birth and accomplishment. As can not be too strongly 
insisted, the revelation of his mission invaded and overcame his spirit, ° 
expelling therefrom all complexity and establishing beyond possi- 
bility of removal an absolute simplicity of life and action. “The 
Gospel is for the poor and needy,” said he, “and in my parish they 
shall have all they will take.’ How different these words from those 
of the rector of the older Trinity, when the church was building in 
Summer Street, and he, being asked why such small proportions were 
adopted, replied: “The room will be ample enough to hold all the 
gentlemen of Boston.” . 

Thus always in the spirit of the “Sermon on the Mount,” always 
to the upbuilding and preservation of the great Commonwealth which 
he loved with hereditary ardor, the rector of Emmanuel worked in 
his ever-expanding parish for eight years, until, in 1869, he was elect- 
ed to the bishopric; his charge being the then newly created diocese of 
Central New York. Then, upon the assumption of a different, if not 
a greater power than he had already exercised in the professor’s chair, 
the pulpit and the important city parish, he clearly defined for him- 
self the duties of his dignified office; choosing no model other than 
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the Founder and Head of the Christian Church, but fortifying his 
conscience and courage by the example and counsel of the worthiest 
representatives of the long Apostolic Succession of whom his pro- 
found learning had given him a perfect appreciation. 

But there was no mediaevalism in his methods, except his exqui- 
sitely fine sense of the functions of a bishop as a shepherd of souls. 
Therefore, while others slept, or were stolid to danger, he remained 
alert and fearless, announcing clearly under its real name each evil, 
as soon as it appeared and threatened. He was no respecter of per- 
sons; every class, when proper, coming under his scathing condemna- 
tion. His was a modern spirit appealing to all that is best in a com- 
plex social system, while denouncing with extreme vehemence the 
evils attendant upon it. As the holder of a dignity about which clus- 
ter memories of temporal power, he inveighed against war, and dis- 
cussed broad questions of statecraft and politics. As one who deeply 
loved his fellow men, he entered with the zeal of the younger genera- 
tion into the new study of sociology, with all that it implies of relief 
from the present tyrannous industrial system. Here he felt that the 
mission of the Church is evident and that her credentials are clear; 
that upon her devolve the discussion of current wrongs and the per- 
manent leadership in moral reform. 

In the championship of these great public causes, the world-pain 
weighed upon him, and he seemed like a Winkelried of the Church, 
clasping to his own breast the whole sheaf of weapons directed against 
society by the enemies of order and equity. But yet it was his concep- 
tion of domestic duty and virtue which made him most precious to 
the Church at large and to the community in which he so actively 
labored. Like the true philosopher he was, he regarded the family 
as the foundation of the State, and so labored diligently to exterminate 
therefrom the worm of corruption. The impure man, the luxurious, 
parasitic woman, the disobedient, disrespectful child, had each a share 
in his warnings and denunciations. Still, according to the traditions 
of his Puritan race, he chastised but to bless. By those who guard his 
memory sometimes he will be recalled as a prophet of the wrath to 
come. But more frequently a majestic, serene, and withal a tender 
presence will rise before the mental vision: a figure clad in the white 
radiance of episcopal garments, and with hands extended in benedic- 
tion over the head of a kneeling candidate for confirmation. And 
then will be heard as in echo the incisive accent of New England, 
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softened by the awe of office and sanctuary, pronouncing the uplifting 
words of the ritual: ‘‘Defend, O Lord, this thy child with thy Heav- 
enly Grace: that he may continue thine forever; and daily increase 
in thy Holy Spirit more and more, until he come to thine Everlasting 
Kingdom.” 


S narrative and criticism must always fail in some measure to 
describe character and personality, certain passages from the 
sermons and pastoral letters of Bishop Huntington are here 

offered, in the belief that the reformer, the philanthropist, the tender 
friend of humanity, will be shadowed forth more adequately in his 
own words than through the utterances, however sympathetic, of 
another. 

In a logical analysis of the principles of war he argued: 

“No code of morals pretends that any military army, battlefield, 
or campaign, has ever shifted the needle in the balance between the 
right cause and the wrong, between justice and fraud, between truth 
and the lie by the shadow of a hair. No political economy has un- 
dertaken to justify a custom which costs a warring nation millions of 
treasure a month, which tears the flesh of its citizens to pieces and 
makes twice as many mourners in homes as there are corpses on the 
field, bringing no fruit or grain out of the ground.” And further: 

“For the actual testimony of what war is we might very well look 
to the great soldiers themselves; not alone to preachers, or poets, or 
moralists, or political partisans, or orators, or story tellers, or even to 
historians—but to generals and commanders of armies, men of calm 
and guarded speech, who have been scarred and crippled, and have 
fought with courage to the last and have won the highest earthly titles. 
No witnesses to the horrors of warfare have been plainer or more posi- 
tive than these. Decorate the monster, they tell you, as you will, go 
from the shouts and banners, the triumphs and processions of the 
jubilee to the battlefield; lift the veil and look underneath. There 
are miseries and cruelties, agonies and outrages, rapine and lust, 
mourning and desolation. These are warfare, not as it is painted, 
but as it is.” 

Still upon the same subject, he expresses himself with all the vigor 
of a Cromwellian Puritan: 

“Tf preachers were consistent, they would, on the outbreak of a 
war, pray for what actually occurs in every war, successful or unsuc- 
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cessful. They would approach the Throne of Grace with a petition 
that the enemy might have his optic nerve cut by a ball; that he might 
have his pelvis smashed; that he might be disemboweled; that he 
might lose one or two of his legs; that he might lie on the field thirty- 
six hours, mortally wounded; that he might die of enteric fever; that 
his provisions and water might give out; that his house might be 
burned, and his family left roofless and starving.” 


invective of Kropotkin. But with the difference that he reaches 

no revolutionary climax, and, instead, modulates into a calm an- 
nouncement of the duty of the Church toward the slaves of capitalism: 

“The saddest feature about it all is the waste of human life, the 
fact that the wonderful possibilities in these human brothers are never 
unfolded and realized. A social and industrial system in which one 
man controls thousands of lives and 1s possessed of millions of money; 
in which able-bodied men, willing to work, walk the streets in despera- 
tion, looking for a job; in which thousands of women, owing to op- 
pressive labor and small remuneration, are under a continual tempta- 
tion to barter womanhood for gain; in which are tenements not fit for 
pig-sties, where women fight with fever, and infants pant for air and 
wail out their little lives; in which the sweater’s den and the grog- 
shop thrive—such a society is very far, indeed, from that order which 
God wishes and ordains.”’ 

It may be said that preaching on such controversial topics would 
be hazardous. To which the writer replies: 

“That may be; but hazardous to whom? To the preacher? All 
the real hazard to him arises from the fact that he is faithless to his 
trust. To the hearers? Would to God that it were more hazardous 
to those who are guilty of the monstrous wrongs which hurt their 
fellows and hinder the kingdom of God! 

“The mission of the Church is evident; the Church’s credentials 
are clear; the need of the world is great. Nothing could be more 
weak and pitiable than for the churches to confess that whole provinces 
of life lie beyond their interest. Nothing could be more cruel and 
cowardly than for the churches to say that they have no word to offer 
on the problems which make the peril and the opportunity of our 
time. Nothing could be more calamitous and short-sighted than for 


ie condemning the existing industrial system, he rivals the bitter 
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the churches to leave to outsiders, to unbelievers often, the discussion 
of current wrongs and the leadership in moral reform.” 


Here again is the invective: this time used to scathe and sear, like 
the sacred flame of an Old Testament prophet: 

“Will the fire scorch Hebrew monopolists only? Will it skip the 
pews of the nineteenth century capitalists, owners of foul sweating 
shops, unsanitary tenements, selfishly managed mines, factories and 
railways, because the warnings have rung down through eighteen 
centuries? There are inequalities that the Almighty permits; there 
are other inequalities which man makes and God abhors and rebukes. 
One of these must be that where a privileged, shrewd and importunate 
employer makes miseries along with his millions. ‘There are com- 
petitions fair and scrupulous, there are others as despicable as they 
are despotic.” 

The eloquence of wrath and vengeance ceases. A clear, Christ- 
like voice speaks with tenderness and divine sympathy: 

“Tt is intolerable to all right religion that numbers of people 
should be miserable and needy while there is plenty and to spare in 
the Father’s house. No one who believes in Jesus Christ can believe 
that it is the will of the Heavenly Father that one part of the human 
family shall go hungry and destitute, while another part is living in 
luxury and ease. The most tragic fact about this poverty and igno- 
rance is not the hunger and suffering, though these are sad enough.” 


ND now the ideal citizen lifts his voice against the injustice that 
would spare the rich and condemn the poor; penetrating all 
externals and accidents of birth and condition, laying bare the 

essence of things and the souls of men: 

“Societies for bettering the condition of the poor, for tenement 
house reforms, for sending the Gospel to foreign lands,—these we 
have and their name is legion, and their beneficence is undisputed; 
but a society for reforming the vicious conditions and correcting 
the abuses in every class,—that begins at the bottom and cleans house 
to the top, where will we find that? The rich cry to one another: 
‘The poor are our curse; we must get rid of poverty.’ They do not 
say to one another: ‘We are the curse, with our luxuries, sordidness, 
pride, vanity and selfishness.” We have been called upon again and 
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again to sit on committees and consider the sins of the Bowery. Who 
calls a meeting to consider the sins of Fifth Avenue?” 


home, he uses the specific and homely words of a Savonarola: 

“Tf it were to be trumpeted abroad by a fierce Philistinism, out- 
right and shamelessly, that home is only a place to dress in for ball- 
rooms and opera houses and dinner parties, a place to recruit in after 
one bout of excess and to get up vitality for another, a place to restore 
jaded nerves or mortified pride or a sore temper, a show-room for 
styles, a roost for birds of passage, an auction room for matrimonial 
bidders and merchants, a muck-yard where to unload the scandalous 
gatherers of a wanton curiosity picked up among the fragments of 
social decomposition, or a kennel for whipped ambitions outwitted 
and humiliated at last by hawks and setters of either sex,—then de- 
cency and charity would cry out together in remonstrance at the 
intolerable calumny.” 

Preparing those under his charge for Lenten discipline, he asks: 

“Is your danger or your sin that of saying uncharitable things of 
other men or women? Is it that of envying or slandering them? Is 
it that of wasting time or money? Is it vanity? Is it that of deceiv- 
ing anybody? Is it luxurious indulgence or wishing you could afford 
it? Is it blaming Providence for your hardships? Is it leading 
others into sin? These questions are personal. Make them personal 
to yourself. Watch self-delusions. Let go the shallow notion that 
general intentions can be put in place of particular acts of your 
will, or that talk, however fine, about public evils, or wicked fashions, 
or social degeneracy, or upperclass folly, or business dishonesty, will 
in any possible way be reckoned on the credit side of your account with 
Eternity, and the commandments of the Searcher of your heart.” 

Also this passage, marked by the plainness, the primitive purity of 
the early Fathers of the Church: 

“T say to you, weighing my own words, that you would be less 
depraved, less savage, would less disgrace your womanhood, would 
be less a curse to your kind, by going to see dogs fight in their kennels 
at the Five Points, or bulls gore horses in Spain, than by putting on 
your bonnet and gloves and going from house to house in your neigh- 
borhood, assailing absent acquaintances, dribbling calumny, sowing 


) XERCISING his Bishop’s office, and as the conservor of the 
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suspicion, planting and watering wretchedness, stabbing character, 
alienating friends by repeating to one the detraction that you ‘heard’ 
another has spoken.” 

With a strong touch of grim New England humor, he speaks thus 
to the girl graduates of the Church School which he controlled: 

“Going myself into as many houses in a twelve-month, perhaps, 
as most men who are not book-agents, I always wonder why it should 
not be as interesting to make a chamber artistic as a bonnet, to work 
a handsome daily home-life as a piece of embroidery or plaque paint- 
ing, to play a harmony of household dispositions as a symphony of 
Beethoven, to translate the temperament and tastes of a household as 
a comedy of Aristophanes, or to interpret the moods of an American 
husband as of any of the heroes of the ‘Iliad.’” 

Then passing into a graver mood, he continues: 

“T want you so to deal with your inward world of thought, of 
reason, of responsibility, and of hope, that in case you can come some 
day to a house-door where you enter to take control, you will not come 
all unfurnished yourself and unready, to begin haphazard experi- 
ments, to make up your general plan of living wholly as you go along, 
to lose gracious or grand opportunities because you did not know how 
to close your hand upon them, to blunder, not because you must, but 
because you did not care whether you blundered or not, and when 
you knew all along that in your failure and suffering you would not 
fail or suffer alone; in short, that you will begin your high calling 
with some forecast not only of its possibilities but of what the God and 
Father of all the families of the earth has ordained it to be.” 


OOKING upon labor in the light of an actual religion, he thus 
denounces the laborers who show themselves unworthy of their 
calling: 

“The woman or girl who hurries from her home, her kitchen, her 
shop, her printing office, her sewing room, with a notion that her 
daily labor is a hardship, and her chief good is where she can show 
her clothes and be amused, has been pitiably deceived, or has deceived 
herself.” 

Then with feeling which would appear not as a broad sympathy, 
but rather as a result of personal experience he writes: 
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A SONG OF TOIL 


I take the little kiss she gives me when I go forth at morn, 
I take the little farewell wish upon the breezes borne; 

I take her little arms’ caress and in the morning light 

Go out in the world of toil, the battle for the right. 


Ring, anvils, with your clangor! 
Burn, forges, fierce and far! 

The night shall bring the world of home, 
Where love and goodness are! 


I lean to little lips she lifts to my rough lips of love, 

I read the mother-hope that shines in eyes that gleam above; 
I hear the roaring city call, and unto it I go 

Light-hearted for the stress, because a child heart loves me so, 


Swing, hammers, with your clatter! 
Whirl, wheels, and shaft and beam! 

The light of love shall guide me home 
From out of this shroud of steam! 


I take the little rose she holds and pin it on my breast, 

I take the tender memory of her word that cheered and blest; 
I face the urgent purpose of the labor that is mine, 

Filled with her trust and patience, her youth and faith divine. 


Plunge, cities, with your thunder 
Of traffic-shout and roar! 

I take the task and do the deed, 
While she waits at the door! 


I take the task, I face the toil, I deem it sweet to be 

Bound to the labor that is love for love's fine liberty; 
From morning unto eventide, remembering her I go, 
Under bending wheel that glides forever to and fro, 


Sing, mills, your clattering chorus, 
Down where the millions sweat! 

I bare my arms and give my strength 
And joy in what I get! 
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I give and take, and give again, and unto dark am bent 
Beneath the burden of the task for which sweet life is spent; 
But, ah, the wage so dear to have, the little lips that wait, 
The hearcs that ring, the arms that cling, when I unlatch the gate! 
Clang with your mighty revel! 
Roar, cities, with your strife! 
And God be praised for strength to toil 
For wage of love and life! 


INALLY, in old age, courage and faith triumph over the 
physical weakness of the Man of God, and he expresses relig- 
iously what Tennyson in his “Crossing the Bar,” Browning in 

his ““Prospice,” and Longfellow in his “Morituri Salutamus,” wrote 
in their farewell messages to the world, in different forms, but in the 
same sense of trust in the Eternal: 


AN OLD MAN’S OLD TESTAMENT PETITIONS 


Far on, from hill to hill, my road runs, O, my friendliest Friend, 
Less free my plodding feet, less sure my step, less keen my sight, 
Yet in the fading West keep for me to the end 
Thy morning pledge—‘At evening-time it shall be light!” 





Come, when pain’s throbbing pulse in brain or nerve is burning, 
O Form of Man that moved among the faithful Three, 
These earth enkindled flames to robes of glory turning, 
Walk “through the fire,” peace-giving Son of God, with me. 


“House of my pilgrimage,” built by Thy care, O God, 
Fill with Thy praise! I can not sing; be thine, not mine, the song! 
Shape thou into a mystic “staff,” Thy piercing, stinging “rod,” 
That stumbling, leaning there, when weak I may be strong. 


Spread Thou an Elim-tent for me on doubt’s dry sand; 
Moisten my Vale of Baca from Thy living fountains; 
Stay me with altar-flagons in Thy Paschal Hand, 
Show my dull eyes Thy triumph chariots in the Eternal mountains. 


OLD HADLEY, 1901. F, D, Hy 


MURAL PAINTING FROM THE AMERICAN 
POINT OF VIEW. * BY CHARLES M. SHEAN 


ay HE walls of great public buildings, here as elsewhere, 
in the future, as they have done in the past, will afford 
the painter his greatest opportunities. As the, noblest 
themes excite the noblest endeavor, the subjects and 
events proper for pictorial expression in our public 
monuments will develop and command the highest 
powers of our greatest artists. 

It is then on wall paintings, public and accessible to all, that we 
may most hopefully look for the development of a national art. 

Now, unfortunately, in popular estimation, the easel picture in 
its gilded frame and shadow box is more often held to be the highest 
and most precious manifestation of the painter’s skill. 

People with no knowledge of the history of art, or whose knowl- 
edge is superficial, often tacitly assume that other forms of painting 
are the productions of practitioners of an inferior order, and that the 
work of the gold frame genius, suitable for the parlor and exhibition 
gallery, only calls for serious criticism and attention. 

Curiously enough, this view of what constitutes “high art” is also 
not unusual within a certain class of painters. 

The judgment of Michelangelo regarding easel pictures is as true 
to-day as when he made his historic and uncomplimentary comment; 
although the general practice of easel painting by artists now has the 
sufficient excuse of necessity. 

It is almost their only medium of expression. 

Our monumental art is still in its infancy and relatively few wall 
paintings have been executed here. 

But the knowledge of the requirements and limitations peculiar 
to mural art and of its relation to its architectural surroundings 
shown by American artists, as well as the almost uniform excellence 
of their work, is surprising when one considers how rare have been 
their opportunities to practise this difficult and exacting branch of 
their profession. 

It is also surprising and not particularly gratifying to find on 
examination that many of these paintings show few indications of an 
American point of view, or of what must be the character of the future 
decoration of American public buildings. 
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Diocesan Convention 


The thirty-sixth Anpaal Convention of the 
Diocese was held in Zion Church, Rome, June 
J4th and 15th. 

At the opening service Evening Prayer was 
Said by tha Rey, 1, C. Huntington and the Rey. 
J. Harnilion Stirling, 

At the conclusion of Divine Service, the Rt. 
Rev, the Bishop of ihe Diovase called the Con- 
Vention to order, Upon calling the roll, th was 
found that 85 clergymen and 70 lay delegates 
were present, The Rev, J. K, Parker was re- 
elected Secretary and the Rey. William Cooke 
aud My, F, 1. Lyman assistant Secretaries. 

The Secretary read a communioation from the 
Diocese of Milwaukee in regard to extra Diocesan 
Courts of appeal—and one from the Dionese of 
California in repard to ihe use of the Revised 
version of the Holy Scriptures in Public Worship. 
Thene Were referred to the Committee on Con- 
stitution and Conons who recommended thut no 
action be taken by the Con vention, 

The Treasurer of the Diooese reported that the 
offerings received by him during the year 
amounted to $26,300 of whiek $9,400 was for 
Dineesan Missions. Mr. Seymour EH, Stone was 
rewlacted Treusurer of the Diocese, 

Canon XT was amended hy changing the words 
reneral Fund" 0 the “Diocesan Ixpense 
Fuad’ 

The Bishop of the Diocese read His smmuul 
address froin which it appeared that 980 persons 
had been confirmed, one Deacon and two Priests 
ordained, four clereyinen transferred to other 
Dioceses ane seven received , 

Che election of the Standing Committee re- 
sulted as follows; clerical tmenibers, the Rev. Dr. 
Brainard, the Rev. Dr. Babcock, the Rev. 
Dr, Lockwood and the Reval. R. Harding, Lay 
Wembers; Mr A, A. Sawyer, Mx, J. R. Van 


Wagenen, Mr. (3. T. Juek and Mr. W. D, Dun- 
TUNE. 


ny 


Bt. Joseph's Church, Rome, was incorporated 


aso Purish was admitted into union with the 
Jonyention, 


Mr, CAV. Andrews, Mr. Louis Krumbhaar and 
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Mr. H, P. Bellinger were elected ‘Trustees of the 
Parochial Mund. 

The Committee on the Constitution and Can- 
pon recommended that the Diocese be incorpor- 
ated under the Religious Corporations law and 
the following Commitfca was appointed to carry 
out the recommendation and act as Trustees of 
the Diocese. Messrs A. H, Sawyer, Chas. And- 
rews, T. R. Proctor, H. V. Bostwiek and I. C. 
Delevan, 

The Rev, Dr, MeKnight offered a resolution 
which was adopted that o Committee be ap- 
pointed to consider the plan of consolidating the 
Christmas Fund with the General Clergy Relief 
Fund, to report mt the next Convention, 

At 9:00 o'clock Wednesday morning, Morning 
Prayer was said by the Rev. P. T.Olton, the Rev. 
R.M, Church and the Rey, Dr, Brainard, the 
Litany being read by the Rev, Thos. Stafford, 

The Holy Communion was celebrated hy the 
Bishop and the Bishop Coadjutor, the Rey. Mr, 
Perrine reading the Epistle, 

The Bishop Coadjutor read his annual report. 
after which the Convention proceeded to the 
election of Deputies to the General Convention 
to be held in Boston in October, when the follow- 
ing were chosen: The Rev, Dr, Brainard, the 
Rev. Dr. Bellinger, the Rev. MH. G. Coddington, 
and the Rev. John Arthur, Messrs. Chas, An- 
drews, A. H. Sawyer, R. J. Hubbard and C..5, 
Symonds. 

A Committee consisting of threo clergymen 
and three laymen was uppointed to consider fhe 
plan of holding the Convention wternately in 
the two citias of Syracuse and Uties, 

The Convention passed a resolution extending 
its sympathy with the Rey. Dr, Babeock, the 
Rey. Dr. Lockwood and the Rey. W. B. Coleman 
who on acvount of sickness were prevented from 
attending the sessions of the Convention, 

At the elose of the Convention an adjoumied 
meeting of the Board of Managers for Diocesan 
Missions was hell. 

The Convention having approprioted the sum 
of $11,400 for the Missionary work of the Diovese 
and ogsessed the sum of $10,000 pon the Mission- 
ary Districts the Board made the following ap- 
proprintions and Assessments upon the various 
Missionary Districts: 


ASSESSED APPRO'RD 
lat District $B 1,356 % 1,900 
2d Distrit 2,650 2,400 
8d District 1,500 1,500 
4th District 2,400 2,000 
5th District 1,000 1,600 
6th Distriat 1,100 1,800 

$10,000 $11,200 


The Board also appropriated the sum of $200, 
for work umong the Deaf Mutes. 


De 


Just why or from what motives precisely 


portionment Plan, 


a Priest in good bodily health hands over to any 
layman the public offices of prayer and praise 
which the Church and Prayer Book clearly 
assign to the Minister, on ordinary occusions, 
may possibly be explained by the ordained man, 
ie 

Nrw Yor, May 27, 1904, 
To the Liditor: 

We are glad to report that to May Ist one Di- 
ocese, North Carolina, and four Distriets— 
Alaska, Duluth, Montana and Sslina—hadl sent 
in the amount asked from them under the Ap- 
Thirty-seven Dioceses and 
eleven Districts bad piven more this year than 
to May Ist last year, and four Dioceses and four 
Districts had given more in the eight months tio 
May Ist than they did during the whole of the 
last fisoal year, While this shows a very widely 
distributed increase, the total increase in Parish 
offerings und individual contributions toward 
the Apportionment is not large, about. $22,000; 
but when it is remombered that the large increase 
of last year and the year before has been held, 
and improved upon, it is gratifying. Much 
more must be accomplished, however, to cover 
all appropriations 1a September Ist. The num: 
ber of contributing Parishes is about the sane aa 
a year ago. 

During the last, fiseal year 4, 177 Parishes and 
Missions containing 589,000 communicants con- 
tributed $880,000, while 2,255 containing 
175,000 communicants contributed nothing 
foward the Apportionment. 

Under this plan it is confidently expected that 
all will make offerings of a proportion of cost of 
the general missionary work; indeed, tht they 
will claim it. ns a privilege, in order that the work 
tony be fully supported, and the burdeu not fall 
wniduly upon others. 

Will not everyone make a special effort to this 
end in the remaining three months before Sept- 
ember lst, in order that the report to the Gen- 
éral Convention may show «# still further im- 
provement? 

We enclose ns usual the detailed list for your 
Diowese, and a summary which will show you the 
progress made in this matter of ineeting the Ap- 
portionment throughout the Church, 

Yours very truly, 
GEORGE GC, THOMAS, 
‘Treasurer, 
t 
Litorary Notes 


Thomas Whittaker announces for early publi- 
ention a new edition of “Christian Truth and 
Modern Opinion,” being sermons on this general 
topic by eminent preachers, with an Introduction 
by the late Bishop Hugh Miller Thompson of 
Mississippi. 

The eccentric character of Robert, Stephen 

[Continued on page i) 
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Bishop Huntington’s Address at the Diocesan 
Convention, June, 1903 


The circuit of our year as a Diocese brings an occas- 
sion for fresh gratulation and admonition. 

In statistics, | have confirmed 155 persons, the Bishop 
Coadjutor having confirmed 825. Robert Mackie Ho- 
garth has been made a postulant; George C. Richmand, 
George K, Kirkland, Allan Grant Wilson, and A. A. 5S. 
Moore have been transferred to other Dioceses; Ransom 
Moore Church, Douglas Matthews, Perey C. Olton, W. 
W. Raymond, Ernest Melville, A. R. B. Hegeman, and 
J. H. Stirling, have been received and J, H. Stirling has 
been placed in charge. Frederick T. Henstridge and 
Wilson Edward Tanner were admitted to the Priesthood 
December 22, 1903. Ihave married one couple and bap- 
tized one infant, 

The Diocese, like a parish or a family, may have other 
losses than that by public dishonor or by death. What 
we have much to deplore is a Jack of a religious 
vitality, devotion and zeal proportioned to our privileges 
and our general prosperity, While humbly thankful that 
we have been spared distressing calamities, like defections 
from the historic faith, we must not forget that. there are 
failures, inconsistencies, short-comings, to be acknow- 
ledged. 

Calling to mind the fact that we stand with the best 
minds of the best thinkers and students, both of the 
Hebrew monotheism and Gentile speculation, we see that 
in the Church, we are in the midst of the ceaseless conflict 
between the divine and the human, between the natural 
and the spiritual, between what God made man to be 
and what man has made himself to be, and that we are 
as individuals responsible for the issue of the struggle. By 
any mental measurement, ull the intellectual subleties of 
the Athenian and Alexaudrian philosophy were over- 
matched by a Nazarine carpenter and two fishermen on 
the banks of the Jordan and the Lake of Galilee with a 
tent-maker from Tarsus. The voice from the Mount of 
Olives and the Cross at Calvary sounds unaltered from 
age to age, and we have heard it and we believe it. Even 
the wisest of the Neo-Phatonists were responsible for the 
paradox. “This world is the best of all possible worlds 
and every thing in it is a necessary evil,’’ and neither 
Pantheism nor all the Dualism from the early Greeks 
to St. Paul has been able to reconcile that contradiction, 
It is most impressive and most pathetic to see neverthe- 
less in history how the inwrought idea of a “something,” 
a power and a presence, beyond all mortal forees or phe- 
nomena has survived in spite of all theological theories 
and systems, By a few simple New Testament affirma- 
tions our foothold isestablished aid our place made secure; 
“T eame forth from God and am come into the world;”’ 
“Bxcept a com of wheat fall into the ground and die, it 
abideth alone, but if it die it bringeth forth much fruit;”’ 
“This is life eternal to know Thee the only true God and 
Jesus Christ whom Thou hast sent;” “My doctrine is not 
mine but His that sent me;” “Ind my Father are one.”’ 

At the retum of our yearly Convention it is perhaps as 
natural to look backward as to look forward. To dis- 
tinguish in the affairs of our Diocese—that which is per- 


manent, or liable, only to slight changes, from what is 
shifting and temporary, is not easy; nor is it very impor- 
tant. What is important is that we become, year by 
year, as our own lives and the Church-life of which we 
are a part run on, more settled, determined and sure in 
the truths which as Churchmen we hold, and in our 
convictions of their reality and their unalterable certanity. 
So swift and extraordinary is the whole scene in which we 
live, so mixed are the event's, the changes, the discoveries, 
the novelties, all around us, that we have to stop and 
consider what this line of partition is between the transient 
phenomena and the abiding substance, in our religious 
inheritance. The very rapidity of the movement becomes 
a Idnd of fascination. Men come to think and speak 
of novelty as 2 positive good in itself, something to exult 
in and be proud of, apart from the intrinsic value of the 
new thing, the mew custom, the new invention, the 
new ‘idea.’ ‘The time was when observing and reflecting 
minds counted a period of quiet, of uniformity, and 
fixed conditions, # boon anda blessing. Now people are a 
little ashamed of it and apologize for it, They ask first, 
“What is the news?” As between the stationary and the 
unstable they want to know ‘what is gomg on." 

In the Faith’ and practice of the Church, within our 
remembrance, men of our Communion presented it as one 
of its claims and advantages that it would always be 
found the same, in distinction from the Christian Bodies 
prevailing around it. At present it is not very un- 
common to hear this Church commended as “ progres- 
sive,” “up to date,” open to the influence of the age. 
Tt was lately pointed out that Bishop De Lancey depre- 
cated the incipient disposition to distract the unity of the 
Household with societies, leagues, clubs, sodalities, 
numberless combinations, each with its own separate 
object, of one or another sex, or age, or fancy, What 
has happened within the half-century everybody knows. 
The claim to mental activity is pretty well established. 
The effect on absolute Truth, on character, on a con- 
scious fellowship between men or society and God, on “ the 
Faith once (for all) delivered to the Saints,” is less 
clearly defined. 


If anything is to be regarded as settled, among recent 
innovations, beyond Canons and Rubrics, it is that 
congregations, on Sunday forenoon, are to hear the 
reading of Morning Prayer, with what is called the Ante- 
Communion. Good Churchmen have a right to complain 
if innovating or individualistic clergymen disturb this 
order, In a right adjustment of the several offices this 
should not be disregarded. 


The power of the pulpit is weakened by two causes of 
decline, One of these iy the common neglect of direct, 
vigorous intellectual and literary preparation for every 
sermon, due partly to the yielding of the preacher to the 
multiplied and distracting calls of modern society. ‘The 
other is a broadening-out of the range of subjects which 
sermons are made to treat, far beyond the bounds of 
Apostolic or primitive example, or that of any period of 
sacred history:—a broadening which ts expressly adyo- 
cated by many prominent ministers,—but not generally 
by leaders of the Church, 
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Good things lose their excellence by excess. There 
seem to be tidal-waves in sociul currents. At present, 
owing apparently to some atmospheric distemper, much 
that is worth doing, and ought to be done, gets over-done. 
Ifa thing is good, a meeting, a speech, a sermon, a recrea- 
tion, a spectacle, an industry, then how can there be too 
much of it? Proportions are disregarded. ‘The pleasure 
loses its relish, The equilibrium of a divine order 1s 
upset. Indulwence satiates and cloys. The subjective 
health of character is hurt. Digestion being, surfeited, 
appetite itself is dulled, or becomes w disease. When 
attention is tired out, the listener's or spectator’s 
capacity of edification shrinks or fails, time is lost, and 
truth suffers. 

Lately IT was at a public function that lasted two 
hours and a quarter, a service of worship without Litany. 
What was necessary or germane to the occasion would 
vecupy one hour and a quarter. The rest was super- 
fluous, arbitrary, not cubrical or canonical, tediously 
ceremonial, consisting of needless interpositions intended 
for devotion but rather surprising, profitless pauses, 
dumb manipulations, musical novelties, not much as art 
aud not justified by artistic skill, where, very often, the 
fitier the execution the less the feeling of reverence or the 
thought of God, I felt wronged, imposed upon, and had 
to school myself to be patient, and so I not only missed 
henefit from what went on bat was the less benefitted 
by what had fone before. The clergyman seemed at 
limes to be occupied about something at the altar, but I 
did not know what it was. There is an animation im 
reading that is not irreverent, or hurried, and a slowness 
that is. 

It may as well be bluntly said that physical and not 
only mental conditions and reasons protest against this 
abuse. Prayer and praise ask for bodily composure and 
peace where they can be hud. To irritate the nerves and 
organs is so far to desecrate the sanctity. Within a 
generation a common inordinate length of the sermon has 
been generally redived, Whether the rubric “Then shall 
follow the sermon,” is to be held as universally manda- 
tory or is simply directive as to where the sermon shall 
come, in, if there is one, inay be open to question, but at 
any rate the length of the “sermon,” even down to five 
minutes, is subject to the clergyman’s discretion. I have 
already urgently advised against displacing or dismem- 
bering the office for Morning Prayer as it stands, 

dome ways of preventing, an undue extension of the 
service beyond the mental or physical endurance of 
almost any worshipper can be found out by a sagacious 
clergyman who attends to the matter. To repeat every 
clause of the Gloria im excelsis just before the Benediction, 
after a service two hours long is not easily made a spiritual 
exercise, Every pause while the minister fumbles and 
fusses about the Moly Table is a wrong,and may be 
vexahious. 


Tt would be easy to distribute the ordinary life of 
manland into departments by naming the several oceu- 
Pations. in which they are engaged,—the comtnercial, 
mechanical, agricultural, literary. The lines of division 
are not very. distinet, and the classification is nor exhaus- 


tive. There is another way of considering them, 7. e., by 
the objects or ends or interests which they serve. We 
cull them “‘causes.’” There will be a “cause” of lahor, 
trade, education, science, discovery, physical nurture and 
development, morality, religion. We can study amuse- 
ment as a “cause” by itself. It has relations with the 
others just named, certainly with morals and the moral 
life of nearly every class in the community, We need not 
take pains, therefore, to prove that recreation comes 
fairly and closely into the sphere of Christian responsi- 
bility, As Christians, or as Christian teachers, we are 
concerned with it, 

A provision and an aptitude for recreation are as 
evident in the natural constitution of man as the capacity 
and fitness for worl, or study, or worship. Traces of this 
divine provision are plain in all history, all nations, 
tribes, countries and ayes, from the beginning, and they 
are not out of harmony with the most serious and practical 
occupations of men’s minds and hands. All of these are 
better, more wholesome and more secure and for the recre- 
ative relish and influence, 

An attempt to suppress or lall this instinct is vain or 
foolish, and is found to be fruitless. What is given to 
conscience and duty is to adjust the proportion between 
the work and the recreation, as to time and place and 
attention, as well as to engage in each in the right spirit, 
with a right purpose and by right means. 

Se much as this it seems needful to keep in mind if we 
were to hold any consistent or effectual ground as to the 
application of the Law of Christ and Elis Gospel to one 
large portion of our life. 

For we must allow that it is large, and I think we shall 
agree that it grows larger, exacts more, and gains more, 
than in former periods of the communities where our 
lives are spent. There is a real difficulty and much 
chance for illusion and mistake, to be sure, in any com- 
parative estimate of the present and the past. If the 
contrast does not present itself to others as it does to me, 
there will still remain incontrovertible and abundans 
evidence all about us that the conflict between worldliness 
and the will of God, in society everywhere, is trermendout 
in its force, subtle in its policy, and fearful im what it 
portends, 

It is a rich tribute that is paid to the play-element in 
human life by the very name piven to it. Re-creation 
places it, at least in its possibilities, in the rank of the 
great bounties of our Creator. The renewing of a per- 
sonal existence lifts it into the dignity of its original 
birthright in God. The facts and phenomena, however, , 
which justify apprehension are not far off. They are 
obvious enough for a clear and candid judgment as they 
he in sight in the life time of the hvimg generation, in city 
and village. Are not forms of entertainment common 
which our fathers would have accounted sinful? Are 
not modes of dress freely allowed, i women and by 
women, which though sometimes seen four-score years 
ago were rare and only tolerated? Are not some games 
in which the sexes share, children and youth, witnessed 
by those who have takenthe vows of the Church, witnessed 
Without reproof or protest, and only criticised in a 
cowardly privacy afterwards? By any just definition of 
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gambling is there not gambling in a dozen ways practised 
in classes of society regarded, and expecting to be re- 
garded, as “highly respectable?” To a wicked extent is 
not work done to get the means and for the sale of 
indulgence in pleasure, where the aniusement ought to 
be indulged only for the better doing of the work? Ts not 
fashion, by any fair definition, the actual master and 
ruler of social life and practices, rather than conscience, 
or God, or God's Bible? Shall we not all, men and 
women, agree that it would be better cyeryway for the 
world’s labor if somehow, in the mind and spirit of the 
workman and the workwoman, the work could be more 
like play, and the play, in all the hghtness and joy of it, 
more finely touched; if it were felt that, pleasant as it 
is, it is but recreation after all, is transient and secondary, 
not the harvest of life or the end of living? 

Nature itself might teach, and indeed does teach, that 
work has-a kind of value and benefit in itself, apart from 
the specific utility of the task. It is in the eternal, 
divine plan, “My Father worketh hitherto and I 
work.” It is a watchword of a world-wide religion. 
What and how many outward calamities work averts! 
What inward evils, mischievous schemes, fierce passions, 
melancholy moods, sharp distresses, it subdues. or allevi- 
ates! 

It is a plausible saying, of easy-going people, “ Well, 
after all, we have got to take the world as it is.” But 
have we? “Take it” for what purpose? To let it have 
its way? to live in it and at the same time let alone its 
hes, wink: at its folhes, and be dumb at its imiquities? 
Christ's followers, like Christ Himself, and His Apostles, 
aud Christ’s men, ave not in the world for any such yield- 
ing and truckling unmaniliness. We are to tale the world 
as it ig not to conform to it and male ourselves a consent- 
ing: part of it, but to help make it what it ought to be. 
Our Lord and His Gospel and His Cross haye told us to 
take it and live in it for that. 

Beyond the plain path and explicit commands of Duty 
there is a region, quite familiar, of questions and choices 
and conduct where all of us have to consider and decide 
or else go to sure destruction. We have to restrain folly, 
resist temptation, and hate and fight sin, In that sphere 
lies the realm of dramatic entertainment. Two persons, 
a young man and young woman, sit side by side in a 
decent assembly of men, women and children, in a place 
of amusement, where they have gone to be amused. 
Something in the speech or spectacle there is presented, 
said or seen, that is silently, swiftly, passed upon by 
the sense of right and wrong. [It is the moral blemish 
in the play, the fly in the apothecary’s oimtinent, the 
corrupt leayven in the neutral and otherwise harraless lump. 
But it is mot harmless. ‘Those two persons, however, 
they really took it, are the worse for it, The moral sense 
is alittle less fine. The imagination is less clean. There 
is a spot on the white soul, That man is less virtuously 
brave; that wornan is less sensitively chaste. In the 
ceasless moral game, or contention, evil has got more 
than its share. The entertainment has cost too nruch. 

Somehow it has come about, that even while this 
lawfulness of amusement has been generally conceded, 
the imitative, spectacular, theatric form of it has not 


secured the outspoken and unqualified approval of 
Church authorities and of the more devout class, It 
survives and prospers nevertheless, Church members 
spealc of it as it were under their breath. They acknow- 
ledge that it is responsible for a large amount of im- 
morality and illicit frivolity. They do not see how they 
can rightly separate between what 1s illicit and what 1s 
orderly, what is wrong and what is right. Tul the stage, 
however, in the life and character of actors and actresses, 
is reformed or reforms itsel!, as some of the dramatic pro- 
fussion are wisely trying: to reform it, there is truth in 
the saying that the dramatic stage and the Christian 
pulpit are not im a right relation to one another. On 
the one side it is said plausibly and fairly that there 1s 
in human nature, as the Maker has made it, a legitimate 
warit of amusement and a relish for it; that God, in creat- 
ing man a social creature, furnishing materials and 
directions and occasions for it, has made room for it; that 
the theatre, the circus and the match-game are legitimate; 
that human life is safer and better for recreation; that, 
from the begining, mimetic and dramatic performances 
have been known and have not been prohibited or con- 
demned. When we see how many people make a labor 
of their amusement, how can we help wondering whether 
they would not better find amusement in their labor? 


The Diocesan Branch of the Woman's Auxiliary con- 
tinues its careful attention to its charitable and bene- 
yolent objects. By the spirited observance of its 
eleventh anniversary mm the month of May, under the 
auspices of the Local Assembly, in Syracuse, the Brother- 
hood of St. Andrew gained a new accession of zeal and 
vigor. 

The resignation of Miss Jackson of the charge of the 
Keble School, with the consequent retirement of Miss 
Andrus, her chief assistant, is a deprivation to me and 
to the Diocese, which we all cannot fail to regret. With 
signal wisdom, energy and,cheerful patience, Miss Jackson 
has accomplished a term of devoted service to the 
Christian education of young women and girls, extending, 
through the organized life of the Diovese, which is sure to 
be held in grateful remembrance in the hearts of suc- 
cesivé classes of well-trained women within and beyond 
out local limits. 


[ recommend to the Clergy a studious and teachable 
re-reading’ of the offices in the Prayer Book. Searcely a 
month passes without an occasion for a criticism of some 
disobedience or neglect of the canons or rubrics. If Tam 
not mistaken, most of you need a third private reading 
of even the more familiar offices more than of a good deal 
of what you do read. Tn public reading emphasis is of 
itself an- interpreter. 


Among, personal satisfactions, more than I can number 
and more than were deserved, is that of having reached 
my 85th birthday in health, the 35th year of my Epis- 
copate, The required work of my calling has not been 
beyond my bodily strength and endurance. The relief 
afforded by the Co-adjutor, always ready and willing, is 
ample, ‘There is room with me for reflection and reason- 
able rest, with freedom from troublesome anxiety. Spoken 
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and written assurances and tokens of confidence and 
affection made the 28th of May bright and cheerful to 
me and my family, as the earth and sly were full of the 
blended beauty of Spring and Summer. ‘The inevitable 
mortal decline is gradual, and so far is partial. All that 
is needful in the attention and assistance of the clergy 
is offered and provided, and the benefits are not wholly 
obscured by my keen regret at having Jearned so little in 
a lengthened life by experience and study, and at haying 
forgotten so imuch of what I once knew. The Divine 
Providence to Christ’s ministers never fails 
Hh 
Divcese of Central New York 


Amount received by Treasurer of the Domestic and Foreign 
Missionary Society Protestant Episcopal Church from Parish and Indi- 
vidual offerings September Ist, 1903 to May Ist, 1904, $3492.83 for the 
Appropriations of the Board of Managers towards the amount appor- 
tioned. to the Diocese for year ending September ist, 1904 of $10,000, 
(Last year we received 10 the same dute $3696.79), ; 
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Literary Notes 
[Continued trom page 25) 
Hawker, Vienr of Morwenstoe, seems to afford a 
field of \olimited Titerary effort. S. Baring- 
Ciould's lively character sketch of this unique 
gonlus now appears in an eighth edition, in 
paper covers, brought out by Thomas Whittaker, 


” 


“ Flow SiHtAnn wo worsare Gop 


The object of this smoll und attractive troutisa, 
by the Rey, Dr. A, A, Butter, published by Whit- 
tinker is to give to the reader first a vivid deserip- 
tion or picture of what “public worship" was in 
the earlier period of Church history by aserics of 
gketohes of that worship in successive periods, 
and following that by an interpretation of the 
“Qbhriatian Year? and the Book of Common 
Prayer, It is so conceived nnd written 4s fo 
have a value of its own, and while dealing with 
familiar subjects, bo convey explanations and in- 
structions suited to all classes ol people. There 
is searcely nm careless or ingorrect sentence in it 
and excellent judgment is used ty making the 
contents at once concise and clear, We cordially, 
wish it might le found in every fowily, where it 
might be read with attention and interest by 
yourw or-old. 


oO) 
First District Conyoution 


‘he Spring Convocation of the First: Daitriet 
was held in Ohrist Church, Clayton on the 23d 
and 24th of May, ‘There was 4 large attendance. 

The clergy present were the hb. Rov, the 
Bishop Co-adjutor and the Rey. Messrs. Brock- 
way (Dean), Revd, Saphore, Shaw, Raynor, 
Holtman, Duck, Doolittle aud Crooks, 

On the 23d wt 7:30 evening prayer was said by 
Mr. Duck, the lessons read by Mr, Shaw; and a 
sermon preached by the Bishop Olitated who 
inade a powerfull appeal for fidelity to duty in 
promotnig the interasts of the Kingdom of God, 
Six candidates for confirmation were presented 
ty the Reetor to whom the Bishop gave nn 
cannot charge, 

‘The following diy at 0 o'clock, morning prayer 
and litany ware said by Mr, Duok; and at 10:30 
Bishop Olmsted colebrated the Holy Comnun- 
jon, assisted by the Daa and Rector, tid a ser 
ion awas preached by the Rector of Sackett's 
Harbor. 

After an adjournment for linicheon, ab 1:80 
ihe Woman's Auxiliary meb, when prayer was 
gaid by the Bishop. The minutes und reports 
having heen read, which were considered, an- 
cournging, —bhough much remained iy be done bo 
make the work thoroughly antisfachory the 
members were addvessed by Mrs, Hinds, Mrs. 
Willurd, Mos. Kojekerboeker and the Bishop, 
who pleaded vizeurodly for inevensed eal and 
furtlitulness. 

‘The business easion of the Convoention, proper, 
was then proceeded with, the roll was called nnd 
the minutes were rend ond approved. The ireas- 
aver, (Mr, Tilden) then read his reporh whieh was 
adopted, A motion mas passed that the entire 
vam ol the stipend paid each quarter by the 
‘Yrensurer be announced without paticularizing 
(he Individual names or Amoutits, as hus been 
done Hitherto, The Daan read reports from the 
clergy of the werk done in their respective 
parishes, aller which, » motion was passed that 
inghwad of reading exch report the Dean give a 
eyndensed summary of all, 
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Mr. Saphore was elected to the “District 
Board of Managers’? in place al the lite Mr 
Winne, Mr, Boyer in that of the lute Mr. Hart, 
auc the Seeretury was chosen » member of the 
“Diocesan Board of Managers.” ‘The Dean and 
Seoretury were requested, on behalf of the mem- 
bers to convey to Bishop Huntington their lov- 
ing congratulations ou the attainment of his 
eighty-fitth birthday. My. Raynor invited the 
Convocation to meet at Dexter in the Tall, 
Owing to the early departure of the train there 
was HOt time vo take up the discussion which had 
beon arranged Jor und after the usual vote of 
thanks for hospitality to the Rector and parish 
the Convocation edjourned. 

Enanisn Crooks, 
Secretary. 
In Memoriam 


() God, the God of the spirits of all flesh, 
whose embrace all creatures live, in whatsoever 
world or condition they may be, T beseech Thee 
for him whose name and dwelling-place and 
avery need Thon knowest- Lord, vouchsafe him 
light. and vest, penoe and refrestimest joy ond 
consolation, in Paradise, im the companionship 
of saints, in the presence of Christ, in the ample 
folds of Thy great love, Grant that his life (so 
troubled here) may unfold itself in Thy sight, and 
find a sweet employment: in the spacious fields of 
eternity, If he hath aver been hurt or maimed 
by any unhappy word or deed of mine, I pray 
Thee of Thy great. pity to heal and restore hin 
that he may serve thee withoat hindrance, Tell 
him, O gracious Lord, if it may be, how much I 
love him awl miss him wid long to see him agiin, 
and If there be ways in which he may come, 
vouchsale him to me as a guide and guard, and 
grant me a sense of bis nearness in such degree as 
"Thy laws permit, If in aught T can minister fo 
his peuce, be pleased of Thy love to let this be; 
and mercifully keep me from every act which 
may deprive me of the sight of him As soon. ns 
our trial time is over, or mar the fulness of our 
joy when the end of the days hath come. 

Pardon, 0 gracious Lord und Father, whatso- 
ever is ainiss in this my prayer, and let Thy will 
be done everywhere on the corth as tf is in 
Heaven, im the name and for the sake of Thy 
doar Son, Jésus Christ our Lord. Amen. 


Hh 
Proasnrer’s Report 


The Trewiirar ucknowledges the receint of the follow- 
tr aunie during the month of May, 104 


MISSIONARY DrsTMLCT NO. 1 


Krnmanoel, Adams, 83.045 Si... Paul's, Antwerp, 
BO Bb. FA s Hrownville, 4.39:Sr. Johny Cave Vincent, 
13,.02-St, John's Chamnion, 2.82: Chriat Churoh, Clayton, 
6.00: All Bainta, Dexter, 6.45: Christ Chuyoh, Dishure, 
6.34: Grace, La Parguyille, 440 Zion, Pierrepont Manor, 
O65 St. Patera, Redwood, 000: Christ Church, Saoket 
Harbor, 8.04; St. dames’ Thorest, 4.025%. Paul's, Water- 
town, 187,22: Trinity, Watertown, 27.06; 8t. Paul's, Con- 
atablaville, 11.01) Grace, Copenhagen, 7.68: Trinity, Lowe 
ville, 83,7025t, Mark's, Port Leyden, 6,2): Kivan's Mills, 
a8 rederick's Corners, 1.00° Redeemer, Watertown, 

MISSIONARY DISTRION NO. 2 

Be. Andrew's, Augusta, 1.00 Christ Church, Bridke- 
water. 1.0: St. Andrew's, Durhainville, 65: St, Stephens! 
New Hartford, 2,04; 8t, Petora, Oriskany, 1.00°St. Paul's, 
Paria Fill, 208: Zion, Rome, 20.00: Calvary, Ution, 15.16 
Sh, George's, Utien, 8,50: Holy Crosi, Ution, 10,48: ‘Trin- 
ity Ttion,, #87: St. Andrew's ;Ution, 3.17: Grace, Water- 
ville, 4,17- Gethsemane, Wostinoroland, 2.00: 3t. John's, 
Whiteshore, 2.0: Deertield, .50: St. John's, Oneida, 8.57: 
St, Thomam, Hamilton, 2.30; Grace, Earlville, 1.00. 


MISSIONARY brIsTutcr HO, 3 
Christ Church, Binghamton, $25.00: Good Bhepherd, 
Dinghamton, 1.60: Trinity Memorial, Binghamton, 17.43: 
St. Poter's Bauinbridge, 7.75: Zion, Greene, 15,00; Christ 
Chueoh, Guilford, 5.41: St. Andrew's, New Berlin, 10.00: 


Se Raul's, Oxford, 164: Christ Church, Sherburne, 


MIsstonany prsinLer NO, 4 
St, Poter’s, Caaonovin, $15.25: St. Puiil's, Chittenango, 
10.00; Chureh of the Jivangelt Oawege, 1.80. Trinity, 
Fayetteville, 16.92; St. James, Skunenutelon, 16,4L: St. 
Paul's, Syracuad, 36.15: 3t. John's, Syracuse, 3.60; 





MISSIONARY DISTIICT NO. 5 
St. Peter's, Auburn, 930,00; 8t, Mathew's, Moravia, 
6.26; 8t, Paul's, Waterloo, 12.00: Grose, Willowdale, 6.19; 
Calvary, Hayt’s Cornars, 1:25; Christ Chureh, Willard, 
5.00: Convountion, L.7 1. 


MISSIONAKY DLSTRIOT NO. 6 


GENERAL PUND 
Harpursville, $848: Chittenango, 6.90° Redeemer, 
Watertown, 16.58: Good Shapherd, Binghamton, 2.95 
Calvary, Syracuse, 7.45; Cape Vineont, 3.60) Whitesboro, 
4.24: Warners, 3.77, Fayetteville, 10,77: Whitney Point 
4.00, St. John's, Auburn, 16.89; Fulton, 21.85, Slaterville 
Springs, 106 ...,. Uxn bang Bou cshdeiict = AVaLD Le 

HO-ADIUTOR BIBITOR'R SALATY 

Kedeemer, Watertown, $14.88 L Goad Shopherd, Bing- 

0; 





4,005 


9.04; Fulton, 2000.6. 0.560 ce eve ; $183.86 
POMReTIC MISStONS 
St. Androw’'s, Utied, $4.95, - =). « roma wee TD $5.35 
PORBLOS MISSLONA 
Be. Andrew's, Utien, SI2.76.......-....5- 212.76 


GONENAL MISstONa 
St. Androw’s, Utiow, $14.13; St. Andrew's, Utica, § 
School 44.145 Deerfiold, 518 Deerfield 5. Boks Sb: 
Guilford, 55.87: All Sainta, Syracuse, 10.00: Calvary. 
BrGOUss, W200. yen cocina We hye se RIED 


CENTRAL &. Y- BLDLN AND PRAYWH BOOR S00CLETY 


Trinity Memorial, Binghamton, $3.00: 5 
14.17, J1arpuraville, 1.60) seonue fs rey - é peer he 
DBAY MUTE MIBSLON 





Trinity Memorial, Binghamton, $5.00..,...., $5.00 
HEGAUITULATION 
Dioeeawn MisOUd gre ce eee ees 5 
Domeatia Misniony. . - s rete é ee 
Forvign Missions .. GA ST 
General Missions oa oat ee Al 00. 
General Bi <6) fy pio i koce ed eet eared 10818 
Condjubor Bishopty Saliny, oo)... .26-+-2-- 183 86 
Deal Mites OS SE dali aint sale plete 5.00 
Central New York Bible and Prayor Book Soo, 18,77 
$1250 68 
Sermoun H, Stone, 
‘Treasurer. 
H 
Rolief Fund 
Cortland. tyiye-1= <u vena n Cent LA ali $4.85 
There is always a 


satisfaction in 


BOOKS senie%s 


where to send for books or information 
about them. Everyone, at some time 
or other, wants to know the cost of some 

that interesta them, If their 


BOOKS 


means it they propose to own it. At 
such eos write’ direct to Thomas 


Whittaker, of 2 and 8 Bible House, 
New York. His steck ranges from 


a tract to on 
encyclopedia. BOOKS 
Lyman Brothers_~ 
PRINTERS and PUBLISHERS.. 











W. Water & Franklin Streets ss SYRACUSE 
TELEPHONE 997... 
Publication office of “ The Gospel Messenger" and 


other Churchpaper. 
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SYRACUSE, N. Y., OCTOBER, 1904. 





Bishop's Appointments. 


OCTOBER. 


2. Sunday. Wtiea, Grace, Memorial of Bis- 


hop. 
5-26, Boston, General Convention, 
30. Sunday,A.M. Auburn, St. John’s. 
30, Sunday, P.M. Port Bryon. 
30, Sunday, Evg, Weedsport, 
31. Monday. Auburn, Missionary meeting. 
NOVEMBER, 


1, Tuesday. St. John’s School, Manlius. 
2. Wednesday. Melewn and Dryden, 
%, Thursday. Slaterville and Speedsvills, 
4, Friday. Condor and Spencer 

5. Saturday. Van Btten. 

6. Sunday, A.M. Ithaca, St. John’s, 

6. Sunday, byg, Trumansburg. 

7. Monday, A.M. Syracuse Mlericus, 

8. Tuesday, P.M. Horseheads. 

8. Tuesday Eyp. Emmanuel, Elmira. 
). Wednesday, A,M. Millport, 

Wriday, P.M. Augusta. 


V1, Friday, Ewe. Oriskany Malls. 

13, Sundny, A, M, Rome, St, Joseph's, 
13, Bunday, Bye, Rome, Zion, 

Lh. ‘Tiesday, Wve. Utien, St. Luke's: 
W. Thursday, Paris Hill, 

20. Sunday, Hamilton and Burlville. 
27. Sunday, A, M. Utica, Calvary. 


Sunday, Bye, Chadwicks. 
i 

I. sewms to the Bishop that all of the Clergy 
in Active work in the Dioresé should see Tun 
_Gosrnt, Mossunomtt. I eontainy the list of 
Eipiseapul visifationa and other occasional com- 
munmeations from tha Bishop, and it is hardly 
according to order that it should not reach those 


for whom such noticos are chiefly intended, It 
will therefore be sent to all 


whether they eubscribe or 
not feel bound to subseribe for it unless they are 
antirely able to do #0, Indeed, it is specially 
requested that the missionaries who are living on 
very menger salaries should not send any. money 
forit, Ibis already sent free to quite a nuraber, 


4nd there iwe more who ought to receive it on 
the same condition, 


the clerey herenfler, 
not, and they need 


Cy 
_ And, speaking of the Messynamn, why should 
if not be well sustained, and take on even larger 
Proportions than it lms hitherto attempted? 
And by being sustained we do not merely mean 
paid Jor, \ut cared for ta the extent. of sending 
Articles of newa from tho various parishes, and 
showing an interest in its usefulness. Other 
Moceses, and even missionary districts, have 
tnonthly papers and magazines miich more 
mnposing than our little puper. We receive, for 
example, each month ‘Che Diocese of Albany," 
& good sized pamphlet published by our next 
door neighbor on the east; ‘The Shepherd’s 
Crook,” a paper of several pages in a cover, 


representing the diocese of Colorado, and ‘The 
North Dakota Sheaf,” 4 similar publication sent 
by Bishop Mann eyer since his visit to us last 
year, Why should not the Mussencrr be made 
uw useful ageney in promoting the missionary 
work of the Diocese, and a means of instruction 
in religion and the Chureh, which the Clergy 
could use for the benefit of their people? Can it 
be that there isa lack of enthusiasm in Central 
New York? 
a 

Subscriptions hava been received for the 
Messuxerr since the last report, from C. A 
Haydn, Groton, 506; Mrs, G, A, Bayley, 91,00; 
Rev, Jas, Kidder, 1.00; W. D, Dunning, 1.00; 
Mr, Eluteh, 50e.: BR. ¥. Stennett, 50e.; Lieut. 
W. (. Mayer, Waterville, 500,; Mrs. J, M, Dye, 
Jordan, 1.00; Rev. BE. H. Coley, Utioy, 1.00; 
Mrs. Ray, Utica, 60c.; Rmily ty, Stuart, Waverly, 
1,00; Mrs, Olmsted, 1.00; Miss Lawrence, New 
York, 50c,; Rev. J. M. Smith, New Berlin, 50c, 

t 
Third District Convocation 


‘The 112th regular meeting of the Conyountion 
of the Third District, wos held in Grace Ohurch, 
Whitney’s Point, New York, the Rev. Duvid 
Curran, Missionury, ‘Tuesday and Wednesday, 
September 20th and 2ist, 1004, ‘Duesday, at 
73) P. M., Evening Prayer wassaid by the Rev, 
Perey “T. Oltion, the lessons being read hy the 
Rey. Wilson 2, Tanner. Dean Perrine. read the 
report of the missionary work done io the Dist- 
viet during the past, four months, aflor which the 
Rev. A. R. B. Hegeman preached o yery helpful 
sermon from St, Matthew [X;0-1%, on Lhe Call 
of St. Matthey.” 

Wednesday morning at 8:00 0'clouk there was 
w eelebration of the Holy Commitnion at which 
a large number were present, Tha Kev. B.S. 
Longley was the celebrant at this service, 

At 9115 A. M. the Finance Committee inet 
and prepared their report, 

At 10:30 A. M., the Lituny was said by the 
Rey. J. Maleolm Smith, and the Poly Sucharist 
was colelrated by Dean Perrine, assisted by the 
Rev. Chas. D. Broughton, The sermon was 
preached by the Rev, C. J. Lambert from the 
text, “If thou wilt thou canst make nie elenn,” 
St. Mark I: 40. 

‘The Business Meeting of the Convocation was 
colled af 2:00 P. M., the Dean opening the meet- 
ing with devotions, The following were present: 
Dean Geo. G. Perrine, the Rev. Messrs. Andrews, 
Broughton, Curran, Hegeman, Paimbert, Long 
ley, Olton, Smith and W_ 7, Tanner, Also Mr. 
Wm. H- Shaw, of Christ Church, Binghamton. 
The minutes of the previous meeting were read 
and approved. The Roy, Mr. Longley read the 
report Of the finance committes, which was 
adopted. At the election of officers, the Rev. 
Geo, G, Perrine was. elected Denn, the Rev. 
Chas. D, Broughton, Secretury; Mr. Wm, J. 
Russell, Treasurer; the Rey. H. S, Longley and 
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Mr. Jobn Anderson, members of the Board of 
Missions; the Rev. A. R.. B. Hegeman, Mr. Wm. 
H, Shaw and Mr. Joseph E. Packard, members 
of the District Finance Committee. 

The Rey. A. R. B. Hegeman extended an invi- 
tation to the Convocation to hold its next 
meeting ut Trinity Memorial Church, Bingham- 
ton. On motion of the Rev. Mr. Broughton the 
invitation was accepted. The Rev. KR. M. Dulf, 
D. D,, was uppointed the preacher for the next 
mecting, with the Rev, Percy T. Oltion as alter- 
nate, 

Tt was moved and curried that a vote of thanks 
be extended fo the Rev. Mr. Curran, the choir 
and parishioners of Grace Church, for their 
hospitality during the Convocation. The follow- 
ing resolution was moved by the Rev, Mr, Long- 
Jay, and was carried by a rising vote: 

Whereas; Since the lust meeting of the Con- 
vocation, the District has been called to mourn 
the loss of its Head, our revered and honored 
Father in God, the Rt, Rey. Mrederic D. Hunting- 
ton, 8, T. D., who entered into vest, July 12th, 
10045 by his death, not only bas the Diocese lost 
onewho was terent ard wise main, but the Church 
mh dares Ovhieh has been honered by number- 
ing anon its leaders so grenl a man as our late 
Tineesin) shares our loss. Bishop Huntington 
was eminent, not ouly in his many intellectual 
Allaitiovents, Lut also great in his sympathy for 
his fellow men,—great in his ideals, Albbough 
he was of times very forceful in his opposition 
to whatever militated against the things which 
he held.as true, vot bis Vigor was always tempered 
wilh the love tbounding in his heart, even for 
those who fell fur below what be considered 
ideal; 





Therefore resolved: That the members of this 
Convocation of the Third Distriat. of the Diocese 
of Central New York, assembled in Grace Chureh, 
Whitney's Point, tender their sympathy to thie 
members of Bishop Huntington's farily, and 
Assure fhei of their prayers for them and prayers 
for him, that his soul may rest in peace, and that 
light perpetual may shine upon him. 

‘The motion was moved ond carried that this 
resolution he spread upon the minutes of the 
Convocation, and a copy be sent to the family 
of Bishop Huntington. 


The Rev. Mr. Hegeman offered the following 
resolution, which on motion of the Rey. Mr, 
Olton, was sent to Bishop Olmsted in the form 
of a telegram; “'The Convocation of the Third 
District of the Diocese of Central New Yorts, 
ussembled in Grace Chureh, Whitney’s Point, 
September 20th aod 2st, 1904, send cordial 
greetings to Bishop Olnsted, assuring hii of 
their affection and prayers tn his care of the 
Church in the Diocese of Cantral New York.” 

Alter prayers and benedietion, the Convoen- 
tion adjourned_ 

Cras, Du Bots Brougaron, Secretary. 
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It is universally known that the Archbishop of 
antebury is in this country, and expects to be 
present at the General Convention in Boston 
this month. his is the first time that such a 
thing has happened, and shows how the Mnglish 
Church is progressing in its appreciation of 
America, The Archbishop, be it remembered, 
ranks next to the royal family, above every other 
peer, He has requested that he be not too assidi- 
ously entertained, but it is diffieult for Americans 
fo abstain from hospitality in such cases, and his 
Grace is accordingly going through w series of 
public appearances and private entertainments 
in several of the larger cities. Wyen Central 
New York has been included in some of these 
functions by invitation previous fo the Conven- 
tion, and the Bishop expects to aftend a luncheon 
at Sherry’s in New York, given by the Rector of 
Trinity Church on Monday, October 8d, at which 
the Archbishop is to be the guest of honor. Tt ia 
certainly to be hoped that something better than 
mere social amenities will be cultivated by the 
presence among us of this representative of the 
Mother Church, and that both mother and 
daughter will baconie stronger for Gominon work 
us one united Church in the mission fields of the 
world, and better prepared for the re-establish- 
ment of unity among all English-speaking 
Christian people. 





Weregrat that some of our readers shoul have 
been hurty by our use of the word “‘establish- 
ment” in fhe article on the Richfield Conference, 
when speaking of thie kindness.of our Preaby tar 
ian brethern on that oceasion, If they will read 
the article again they will see that they have mis- 
understood us—Certainly there could be no finer 
exhibition, of Christian charity than that of the 
Presbyterian pastor und people in Richfield this 
summer. 'They not only gave tha use of what 
is distinctly called the “Charch building,” for 
aurvices every evening of the week including 
Sunday, as well as ihe offerings at those services, 
bub they also allowed the various idjoining roome 
which serve them ordinarily for Sunday school, 
for glass rooms, and for meatings, to be oceupiad 
by our Sunday school exhibit, which filled nyarly 
fle whole space. We spoke, therefore, of the 
whole “éstablishment’ os having been thrown 
open to 0s, which was an additional accomodar 
tion, seeing that our own “establishment” in the 
Village is wot so large and convenient. We know 
that the aulhoritivs of the Conference were vory 
particular to express their appreciation of this 
pranh Rindtess, and we are sure that all our 
people who wilnessed it must haye rejoiced in 
such acdyawing together of Christian bretliven in 
fhe promdtion of the Gospel. Nothing was 
farther from our thoughts than to say a word 
that Would jar apon the harmony of so auspicious 
ai. jcident. 
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 Mesapriqt Sermon, ©: 


The following sermon, memorial of Bisoph 
Huntington, was preached by the present 
Bishop of the Diocese in Grace Church, Utica, 
on Sunday, October 2d, being the second anni- 
versary of his consecration in that Church, 

“Ye ve followora of oe, as 1 arm aleq of Chietet.” 
Romana XI. 1. 

Two years ago to-day many of you were 
present in this Church and saw the then aged 
Bishop of the Diveese walk dowo from the 
Chancel to the front door, leaning on the arm of 
his newly consecrated Coadjutor; and no doubt 
your hearts were touched, us wore the hearts of 
nll who witnessed it, by the pathos of the spec- 
tacle, There were at. thut time, T imagine, few 
who thought that Bishop Huntington would live 
and continue his work fornearly two years more. 
And yel we have seen him struggling on, keeping 
up a wonderful notivily, both of body and tuind, 
administering from his study the affairs of the 
Diovese, going aliout to confirm, sometimes quite 
large classes, in a Humber of Churches in the city 
and vicinity of Syracuse, presiding throughout 
the whole seasion of the next Diacesan Conven- 
tion, ond opening and talking part in the second 
ona, two yeara alter the clection of the Coadjutor, 
and delivering at the latter his annual address 
with sipgular force of voice and expression. 
That address was indeed a remarkable exhibition 
of the strength of his will and of the persistency 
of his endurance, as well as of the qlearness and 
power of his mind. But it was really the finish- 
ing up of his long and interesting career. Tt 
wie the last bright flickering of the light in the 
prasence of his assembled Diocesan represeula- 
tives, before it sank down into the socket, and 
went out trom this earthly seene forever, Justi 
one month from that day when his forceful words 
were heard so distingtly by the Convention in 
Ziov Church, Rome, his mortal remains were laid 
to rest in the old cemetery at Hadley. 

And we are come to-day, dear brethren, to 
think of him, and to speak of the good exaraple 
that: he has left us, Possibly some people may 
think dhat words enough have been spoken and 
printed about him wready; for every Church 
newspaper and mayasine, very tmany daily 
papers, and almost every pulpit in the Diocese, 
us woll us some if Other Dioceses, have memoria 
lized him and treated of his character and worl 
in every phase; so that there is really little or 
nothing thaf is new left to be said on the very 
fruitful theme, But stil, I think you will all 
recognize the appropriateness of the present 
oveasion, as it had been arranged through the 
courtesy of your Rector and in aecordance with 
the wish of those most nearly interested. 

‘Phe sermons preached in the various parishes 
of the Diocese on the Sunday after the Bishop's 
death, fnrnished on opportimnity to the Clergy 
who had served Under him, some, of thomn-since 
the bexinning of his episcopate, many of them 
since they received their orders from his hands, 
to give expression to their own thoughts and 
feelings, and to sponk to their own panshioners 
while the emotions prodaced by his death were 
alill fresh in their hearts, 

Today, wearly three months having elapsed, 
and the Clergy and people having returned from 
their vacatiotis, if seets fitting that we should 
hove what may be called, in one seuse, a Diocesan 
rnemorily not of course by an assemblage of the 


_ whole, whieh’ would be impossible, but in one of 


the representative Churches, where the Bishop's 
Coadjutor and successor may haye anoppertun- 
iby to express himself, Tat is the purpose and 
the significance of our service this evaning. 


uIs HXAMYPLD 


And the aspect.of the subject to which without 
further preliminary I wish to call your attention 
is, as T have intimated, those things in the life 
and character of Bishop Huntington in. which 
it. is our especial duty in Central New York to 
endeavor to imitate him, That is the applics- 
tion which the Seriptures and the Church make 
of the lives of the sainta—Be ye followers of 
me," says Sb, Paul, ar, “Imitators of me,” ac- 
cording to the new marginal reading—‘as T also 
am of Chnist;’’ and the Prayer Book teaches us 
to thank God for the good examples of all those 
who huve gone before, and fo pray for grace to 
‘follow them in all virtuous and godly living,” 
Neither the Apostle, northe Liturgy, you observe, 
gives any intimation that they were wholly 
without fault; they merely ask for imitation of 
them in that. which is good—*Whereinsoever 1 
follow the Divine Muster, therein do you try to 
follow me”—that is evidently St. Paul's mear- 
ing, and if id easy to see the force of the exhorfa- 
tion, Christ Himself has offen seamed to men 
(oo high and difficult a pattern, because He is 
divine and perfect, but what one mere man can 
accomplish in the way of imitating Him, that 
another man ¢an also accomplish, if he be willing 
to make the effort, Churacter ia not so much 
that which comes by nature, as that which we 
attain by struggle, that which is impressed upon 
us by experience; om better desires working 
wilh the grace of God to overcome that which is 
worse Within us, Th is that which a man dows, 
in the face of many difficulfies and against adverse 
ciroumstances, which makes him admirable and 
sets him up aS an example for other people, Tn 
other words, so fur as be follows Christ, as St. 
Paul puts it, he is worthy of being followed by 
those who behold him, 

HIS INTHLLWOY 

Now you will all agree with me that Bishop 
Fluntington not only tried to follow his Master 
in avery way, but that in many ways he was 
signally auccesstul, And first, let us observe 
how heused hisintellect. This very evident that, 
he regarded his mind as & talent to be devoted, 
like every other God-given faculty, to God's 
glory and to man's inyprovement, and conse- 
quently he made use of his great thoughts by 
spoken word and printed page for the attain- 
meft.of those ends. No words were too heauti- 
ful wherelsy wy tell of God’s goodness, of Christ's 
love, of the comforh aod uplifting power of the 
Ohyistian faith, No language was foo strong 
whereby to condemn evil, or ty show forth the 
misery of a life of sim and its direful conse 
quences in sowiety and im the state. He was 
thought by some to be pessimistic, because of 
his strong denunciatious of modern decudence, 
but. wus he really any more pessimistic than the 
Hebrew prophets were, and did he not, like them, 
with true optimism always point to the eventual 
overcoming of evil with good? And observe 
that he did use his intellect, and did not allow 
it to control his will, or to draw him away by its 
attractive onticemments. He was born into o 
form of religion m which the intelleet is given 
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Tull play to lead whither if will—a philosophy, in 
fact, more than a religion, But he enw the 
weakness of such no system, He became con- 
vinced that in the divine scheme fon the regenera- 
tion of mankind there are other authorities co- 
ordinate with, to say the least, if not superior to, 
the reason, and hence, great and diffieult as 
te change maiust have been, requiring imroense 
courage and constientious conviction, he 
edopted the principle that. Ue reason must worl 
with the Seriptiires ood the Chureh for the 
xovomnplishment of Christ's mission in the werld; 
and there probably was paver a more firm be- 
liever in the mystery of the Incarnation of the 
Son of God, nor » more staunch wpholder of the 
order and authority of the Church, As an illus- 
trotion of this strugele and of this-victory in him, 
1 remember well) the text, of the first sermon I 
ever heard him preseh, It-vas at an ordination 
of Berkeley Divinity School students, when I 
Was in college, and the Bishop was still Rector 
of Kmmannel Church, Boston, The text was 
those rermurkable words of St. Paul to the Gorin- 
thiana, in which he tells of the nature of our 
apiritival wiurlure="Casting dovwri rensonings 
and overy high thing that exalteth itself against 
the knowledye of God, and bringing into oapliy- 
ity every thought to the obedience of Christ.’ 
Plainly the mors nature dominated him even 
in the injellectual raalm, and made him under- 
stand the important. truth that. it is not safe for a 
tun to be carried away whithersoever his intal- 
leetund Faney oy préjudice may load him, And I 
conaider thats fine example for & Christian man, 
HIS CONSUTmNCH 

Again, it was, the sure sbrong, moral purpose 
Which governed him in hig physicalactivities, LHe 
was gifted with an excellent constitution and had 
Brest powers of enduronce: hut doubtless he 
enjoyed ease, and im the midst of labor longed 
for rest, ss man usuully do. Yet he never 
Spared hiniseles indeed, it seemed tu us some- 
times: 18 if he might have made his work easier 
thon he did, Probably none of you know so 
50 well'ns T do exactly what hia work was, going 
inte every nook and comer of the Diocese, and 
then komp aghn every year, even when. there 
Seema birt little to be done, ‘That, of course, was 
to have beon expected in the earlier years, be- 
fore old axa approached: : =e 

, I ) 4nd if was in the later 
period, when infirmity haa supped his strength, 
that the test came, and it Was wonderful to see 
the: Bishop still g0ing on even then, You all 
know how long it was before he would consent to 
rave help; and when it came he atill did not feel 
thut he ought to be relieved entirely. No dotibt 
this looked like the peculisrity of old age to aome 
pwople; but Tam convinced that: in his case it was 
largely due to the SIFONE Conscientiousness, Which 
had been the habit of his life, which would not let 
hitn absolve himself {rem responsibility, nor from 
labor, 39 long as he could possibly bewr it; It 
Woe only in Murch Just, after two severe attuoks 
Of illness, that he was urged to give up an sp- 
polniment dor confirmafion in Oswego, and allasw 
Belo hake it; and tw his lotiter to cue consenting 
to the-chanws he said: “There ore few publie 
Vecasiona trom swhiel D would nok gladly be 
Aonordbly excused," When I saw his tired body 
lying ian its coffin, T felt Tike exclaiming, “honor- 
ably excused, at last!” "That was probally the 
deepest, feeling in hig heart wboutit. It was hs 
dhity, and he Ought to go through with i). Was 
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if Hot that whieh shone out, more than anything 
else, in that last address at the Convention? “*T 
must worle my work while the day lasts, for the 
night. cometh wherein no man can work.’ They 
are the Master's own words, and therein the 
Bishop followed Christ.. And 1 tell you, breth- 
ren, there is no more sovely heeded lesson in the 
world to-day than that; conscientious devotion 
to the duty which God has laid upon us, One 
of the strong temptations of our age is to self- 
indulgence and all kinds of self-pleasing; tio work, 
if one’s bread and butter depend on it, but to 
play, to take vacation, if ove possibly can. Aud 
T believe that while we may well be proud of our 
late Bishop on account of bis many brilliant 
gifts, we have still more reason to thank God 
that he had a consctence, 
HIS SPIRITUALITY AND SIMPLICITY 

But, nbove and back of these things, there was 
another trait in Bishop Huntington's character, 
on which these rested and from which they 
derived their inspiration, and that was his 
spirituality, It may be truly said of him fs 
was written of Moses of old, ‘he endured as 
scerng Him who is invisible.” The paradox of 
that saying was not paradoxical to him at all, 
God, and the spiritual realm in which God 
particularly dwells, were the most real and per- 
manent things to him. He was absolutely con- 
vineed that “with God is the well of life,” and 
that “in His light only can we see light.” Hence 
his estimite and his use of the things of this life. 
Intellect, talent, time, physical strength, pleas- 
ure, ease, rest—all were valuable only as sean in 
that bght. Teneo also, ondoultedly, his great 
personal simplicity, of which much has been said 
by ofhers, Ti is trve thal he had an inborited 
sirain of puritanism, so that tho terdaney to a 
simple life was in his nature and came easy to 
him, But wedo not. find that all the sons of the 
Puritans are addicted to simplicity to-day. A 
few of ther may still retain something of the 
spirit of Martin Mar-prelate tn their hostility to 
Bishops in the Church, but they do not maintain 
in their palaces in the cities and along the.coast 
of New England the personal und dorbestic plain- 
ness of thab Bishop, whose saminer home still 
stands on the banks of the river ot Hadley, from 
which the Bishop bimself has departed. And 
what a splendid pattorn that home is for the 
people, in the Church sz well as outside of it, 
who ure straining after show in these days, and 
often spending the last cont of their income, and 
more {oo sometimes, to decorale their persons, 
fheir homes, and their whole establishments, up 
to the pitch of the modern style! Th is » grand 
thing to have had among us, in such prominent, 
position, a man who really belived thet “the 
things which ure seen mre temporal” and perish 
with the using, and was therefore happy to give 
his chief attention to those other things, which, 
though they were? ungeen" for so many years of 
this life, were so real and “eternal” in his: esti- 
mation, that we may well believe they were no 
surprise to him, when his eyes at Inst opened, ani 
he sw them in the Paradise of Gad, Let us piven 
thanks to our Heavenly Father for his goad 
example. 

[it wae at first intended that the aboye sermon 
shoiild be delivered at the morning servies, but 
when it wis falind that same of fhe ergy and 
many of the people in Utiea and the neizhhor- 
hood desired to be present, it was decided to Kuve 
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it in the evening, so that those who wished to do 
so might close their Churches and invite their 
congregations to unite with that of Grace Church 
in the observance of the Mernorial, 
% 
The following letter will explain ilgelf: 
Urtea, Sapt. 20, 1904. 
To the Rev, W. Deb. Wilson, H, R.. Lockwood, 

D. D.; Messrs, Seymour H. Stone, Prank b. 

Lyman and other Clerzymen and laymen in 

Syracuse: 

My dear Brethren and Prienns: 

Your very kind communication reqesting: 
me, as Bishop of the Diocese, to change my 
residence fo your eity and giving your reusons 
for asking that change, was reeeived on Septem- 
ber ad. Several weeles préviously I had reeeived 
petitions more in number nnd more numeroiusly 
signed, from the parishes in Utica and Vicinity, 
stating reasons why no such change should he 
made. Bishop Huntington ssid to me before I 
accepted the election of Coadjutor that he sup- 
posed T would live ia Utien, and I had never 
wotitipated anything else, but since your regoly- 
tions came I have considered the subject vary 
seriously and have earnestly sought for guidanwe 
in reaching a decision, Laying aside individual 
preference it seems claar that the motif of the 
request consists of three elements, vin: Per 
aonal regard for the Bishop, local pride in the 
two cities und the best interests of the Diocese, 
As for the first two of these, thought they muy 
have much weight in influencing the signers of 
petitions, they are of coniparatively small im- 
portant except aa (hey bear pon ihe last, 

Tn the matter of personal regard, Utien would 
Seem to be naturally the stronger. If, after a 
residence of seventeen years, the people of Utica 
still desire me to stay with them, they wotild 
necessarily be more hurt by my refusal to stay, 
than the people of Syracnse: could be by my 
declining to go there, In (he one case the per- 
sonal element is not an experiment, in the other 
it would beso as amatter of course. Butcdo nol 
imagine that I deceive myself on this point, 
Little as T think the element of local pride should 
be allowed to enter at all, C know that it is un 
consciously, perhaps, the strongest of the tiiree 
with many people. But even in that, the argu- 
ment that, as Syraouse has had the Bishop for 
thirty-five years, it is oow Utica's tum, is a 
Sound one, when we consider the relative 
streogth of the two places, and also the fact: that 
the presént Bishop already lives in Utica, May 
not actunl residence, like uetual possession, be 
counted as “nine points of the law??! 

But the question of most importance is, of 
course, what do the best interests of the Diocwae 
demand, Syracuse is more nearly the geogriyph- 
ical center, it is true, and therefore in soime 
Tespiiots more convenient. But in looking about 
the country we do not find that. the Bishop's 
residenos is generally fixed by that consideration. 
Vhink of Portliid, Boston, Albuny, New York, 
Philadelphia, Buffalo, Detroit, Louisville —the 
Bishops have lived in these cities even when their 
Dioceses were c-éxtensive with the states in 
which they are sittiated, and ye lhese cities ure 
all nt ihe extremity of their respective territatias. 
Ani! in these days time ond space are as nobhinig: 
to what they wore when New York and Penn- 
sylvania were single Diocuses. Tt cannot be 
contended, therefore, that the welfare of w 
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Diocese depends upon having a Bishop in the 
middle of it. In fact, is ti not rather the well 
established custom for the Bishops to sefiile, not 
in whut may become, but in what are already, 
the chief centers. of Church strength im their 
Dioceses? And certainly no one will deny that 
in all the elements of what is commonly under- 
stood by those words, Utica is at least equally 
as strong as Syracuse, and statistics show that in 
the financial burden of the Diocese and of the 
general Church, Utica bears the larger ahare, If 
is & Serious question, therefore, and ove that I 
cannot answer in the affirmative, whether if is 
best for the Diocese that I should leave Utica. 
Moreover, 1 think it is a raistake to suppose that 
the residence of the Bishop is essential to the 
growth of the Chureh in any city, Tt is really 
the Clergy and the lay people who huve to do 
the work and the Bishop can guide and encour- 
age them, no matter where he sleeps, During 
his long and successfal episcopate, Bishop 
Whipple lived in Faribault, a small place at 
some distance from St. Paul and Minneapolis; 
and yet those towns became great cities and the 
Chureh flourished in them, 

Considering all iliese things, thon, dear breth- 
ren, I am not able to persuade myself that it is 
ny duby to accept your kind invitation. I be- 
lieve that, with your brotherly co-operation, on 
which T confidently depend, we shall be able to 
promote the interests of the Church in Syracuse 
quite as suceossfully as if T were to live in your 
midst. T shall be ready, with God's help, al- 
Ways to serve you, ind to make all things as con- 
venient as possible far you, by frequent. visits 
und by meeting ond speaking to your people on 
occasions éither official or sveial, so fur us there 
may he opportunity, Praying Cod to bless you 
in all things, L remain affectionately your friend 
ahd Bishop. Cyanius Tren OLMstan, 


i 
Diocesan Tieins 
The Bishop would be much obliged tu the 
Clergy of the Fourth District if they would 
Kindly inform him of the times at which it hus 
heen customary for the Bishop to visit their 
parishea, and whether they desire any change. 


Mr, Chas, S. Symons, of Utiew, who attended 
the General Convention of 1901 in San Wraneisco, 
and wie again elected as deputy this year, baa 
found thaf it will be inconvenient for him to 
attend the meeting in Boston, and has resigned, 
The Bishop, thinking it well that the southern 
part of the Diveese showd be represented on the 
delegation, has appointed Mr, William H. Shaw, 
of Binghamton, to take Mr. Synionds place. 
Mr. Shaw was n delegate from Christ Chureh to 
(he Diocesan Convention, 





The Hon, A. H, Sawyer, of Waterfown, and 
Mr, Robert J, Hubbard, of Cuxonovia, have both 
heen ill recently, and it was doubted whether 
they would be able to attend the Convention; 
but they are Gow betler and hope tobe thete, 


The Rey. Thomas Stafford, formerly at Mill- 
port, has beet appointed to the charge of Bt. 
James’ Church, Cleveland, Oswago County, and 
Nas already begin his work there. ‘The Parigh 
had been vacant more than a year, 





The Kev. B. W, Crydenwike, formerly of this 
Diveerd, but now Rector of the Church in Sus- 


The Gospel Messenger 


quehanna, Pa., has been called to Grace Church, 
Waverly, and we are pleased to know that, he 
hss decided to accept. 

The Rev. J, Holwell Geare,.a Presbyter canoni- 
cally connected with this Digvese, and formerly 
officiating for a. time at Cape Vincent, has been 
appointed to serve at Holland Patent, and began 
his work there on September ith. An effort 
is being made to start u mission in the village of 
Trenton, four miles distant, and to purchase a 
building for its use which has been offered for 
sile at a very low price, Should this be suc- 
cessful the Rey. Mr. Geare will have charge of 
the worl. 

By invitation of the Trustees of St, Law- 
rence’s Church, Alexundria Buy, the Bishop 
officiated thera on tie first Sunday in September, 
and on Monday morning met with the Trustees 
to tall: over the affairs of the Church. Tt 1s 
hoped that services may be kept up there with 
more or less regularity throughout the winter 
by the miseionary at Theresa, There.are about, 
tiveanty communicants of the Church residing in 
the village all the year, asd probably others 
would be glad to attend such services, —~ 


Ds) 

A special meeting of the Trustees of St. John's 
School wus held in Syracuse om Wednesday, 
September 14, whev the resolutions previously 
adopted by the Executive Committee concerning 
the death of Bishop Huntington were ratified by 
the whole Board. Jt was intended that these 
resolutions should be published in the August 
number of the Messunger, which was a Memorial 
of the Bishop, but through same mistake they 
were ommitted. ‘boy are as follows: 

Wuranas, Almighty God, Who giveth and 
taketh away our mortal life, hath seen best to 
cull ta his eternal rest our beloved und revered 
leader aod Bishop, the Re Raw, Frederic Dan 
Huntington, and 

Wares, Bishop Huntington has heen, since 
the foundation of St. John’s Military School, the 
wise uid fuithtnl president of fhe Beard of 
Trustees of the School; ; 

Nout, therejore, be tt resolved: That we, the 
executive committee of the Board of Trustees 
of St. John's Military Sebool, in meeting assem 
bled and acting for the Board of Trustees, bear 
ing deeply in mind the irreparable loss and 
misfortune, whieh we, ss well v6 the Church and 
Commonwealth, have suffered by the death of 
our Bishop and President, and having the bigh- 
Bah Sp precise of his long ond faithful service, 
his noble example and his wise counsel to us at 
all thues, do heveby extend our most heartlelt 
aynipathy to the members of his family in their 
bereavement, nnd also make expression of our 
own great grief and sorrow in our loses and 

Bo it fur her resolved: That these resolutions 
ba sent to the family of the late Bishop, and 
that oo copy of them be sent to St. John's Mili- 
tary School to be printed in the school calu- 
logue, and that uw copy be entored upon the 
minute book of the proctedings of this Bourd. 

Gkorer Cf, Copron, 

Henny M. Locxwoon, Chairman, 

Secretary. 
I 

A young lady, why has recently lost her father, 
and finds it necessary to support herself, desires 
ho secure # position as soprano in a Chureh choir, 
and as teacher of yooul music, She is an aecom- 
plished musician os we are informed, and has 
had experience both: in singing und leaching, 
We should be glad to put her in communication 
with any one desiring such services. 


Treasurer’s Report 


_ The Treasuyor acknowledges the receipt of the follow- 
ing sume during the month of August, 1904, viz; 
DIOCRSAN MISSIONS. 
MISSIONARY Liane? NO, L- 

Hremanuel, Adams, $3.04; St. Puul’s, Antwerp, 2.55, 
Sh. John's, Cape Vincent, 6.51; All Saint's, Dexter, 4.93: 
Christ Chureh, pa 190.) Grace, La Margeville, 
1.70; Zion, Pierrepont Manor, 770.; St, Pater’s, Red 
wood, 2.68) Trinity, Wateriown, 46.86; St, Mark's, Port 
Leyden, 6.78; vane Milly, 2.01; Pradericks Corners, 1.04; 
Redeemer, Watertown, 7.50. 

MISSIONARY DIATRICY NO. UL 

Christ Church, Binghamton, 325,00; Good Shepherd, 
Binghainton, 2.24: Trinity Mamorial, Binghamton, 10.23; 
St, Iouke's, Harpursville, 6.00; Zion, Windsor, 9.00: 
Zion, Greene, 16.00; Christ Church, Guilford, §:75% 
Grave, Mt, Upton, 67c.; St. Andrews’, New Berlin, 30.00; 
Bt. Paul's, Oxford, 26.37; Chrisk Ghureh, Sherburne, 
7.40; Grote, Whitneys Point, 2,00. 

MISSIONARY DISTRICT NO, 4. 

St. Peter's, Carenovia, $24.86; Church of Evangelists, 
Oswexo, 19.60; Chriat Church, Joven, 2,00; St. James’, 
Skoneateles, 42,96; All Saints, Syracuse, 6.00; 8h. Murk’s, 
Syracuse, 24.00; Memphis, 750, 

MIBATONATY DIBTRICT NO, }, 
Sit: Peter's, Auburn, $40,00- Calvary, Northville, 4.84: 
Trimty, Reneca Walls, 45,01; St, Punl’s, Waterloo, 36.00; 
re Paanent eta fe Fi Eaodinks, CDi ete Ate 
24, Calvary, m1 3 v: 00; yc P 
Willard: Neri yis Gorners, 0; Oo Apiast yureh 
MISSION AILY DIARIO NO. fH, 
St Johw, Wig Whites, $1.50; St. Panta, Owes, 2.30; 
Gruce, Waverly, 3.43 3 
doin's, Spencer, VG50i. seuss a ceki sweets 
DOCKS AM WON WRT, 
_, Hamilton, Sa. : Ppoudngy Castle, L.00)Muabean, 700.5 
Sherkrurne, 910; Baly Crows, Utica, 6.8; Wulurville, 
8.25; Zion, Rome, 69.80; Jordan, 1,66; Redoener, Water 
town, 10.70; Spenser, de.) Seneod Malle, 8.30, . $110.85 
COADITTOR BISNONs BALAIWY. 

Cape Vincent, $6.14; St. Paler's, Auburn, 128.02; 
MoLoun, LW: Calvary, ied, JOO; Cayiagn, 11.96; 
“ion, Nome, 80.60; C, H. Batler, Oawere, 10,00; Itelleam- 
er, Watertown, 7.04; Spencer, 6c. 7 Guilford, 6.84. $282.28 
DEAN MUTE MISSHINS, 

Oxford, $112) Jordan, 1/50; Memphis, 1.00, $18.62 

CUNNR AL MIBSTONS. 








Holy Oreis, Wi, S7B7S. svc. yee. S7872 
PORHIGN MISHrON. 

Cayuba, Sb.76 reales hw ae $1.76 
REGAIN. MPTON: 

Piovesna, Missions nex'oe mm + $492,009 

ERTIES (LOADPEEAT rn) eet ei ee re on ncaa 78.72 


orsign Missions. ,- a. 
Diocesan Vaspense Pim...) -- «- 
Condinter Bislip's Sulary.,., 
Deuf Mites ' eee 


Total 





a,: # ‘ ono BOBE20 
Sievmour A. Sroany, 
Vreasurer, 








Sending jn their Mame, 
Address aad Ghurch, 
at once, will ba added to 
our r905-06 Last, and 
will receive copies of our 


New Publications 


Anthems, Services, 
Sacred Solos, etc., 
during Uie coming season 


4 Por Notices and Reviews of 
Wew Alusic, se the Cutecw 
Muste Revnw, 





Lyman Brothers _» 
PRINTERS and PUBLISHERS.. 


W, Water & Franklin Streets is SYRACUSE 


THE EARNEST WORKER. 





Whatsoever ye cdo, ilo th heartily. 
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PARISH DIRECTORY. 
ST VOIDN'S CHURCH, MAIN ST. 
Rry. Joun Arnrmun, Rreror, 


tactory, 
Lay Reader, 


Arnviner D, HAMBLIN, 
OW. Mow, 


i, I’. TRWELY, Wardens. 
§..A, Ghrarnk, H.C. Sronn, 
J. A. Bancoer, TP. J. ABREU, Vestry. 
RM. Barner, TL. J. Mywns, ail 


Tos, Davson, J. H, Wrsruonn, 
Clerk of Vestry—J- A, BAaBCoCK, 
Treasurer—PLoyn G, Guar, 
Tk Mis'y Punds—Mrs. (. A, MARCKLLUS. 
Organist—FLornvcy M. Rarvonn, 
Sexton—Frep CuaAnnns. 





ILOURS OF SHRVIGK. 

SUNDAYS, Holy Communion (except first 
Sunday inthe month) 9:30 A. M.; Morving 
Prayer, Litany and Sermon, 10:80 A, aL; 

oy lvening Prayer ind Sermon, # P.M. 

Pin Pins SuNDAY IN HAcH Mona, Morn- 
tn Prayer, 2:80 A. M., Litany, Sermon and 
Holy Communion, 10:80 A. M. 

PRIDAYS, 7:30 P. AL 

BAtNt’s Days, Holy Communion 9:30 A, Mm. 

5 SUNDAY-SOILOOL. 

Bae Sunday, 

Superintendent, s 

Seorotary, = 


12:15 » M. 
8. ALben CLARK, 
J. A, Bancock. 














Proasurer, A. 1D. HAMBDIN. 
Librarian, E R. L, Mou. 
ORGANIZATIONS. 

op 


0) PARISH Woricrrs,”—An Association 
Of the Ladies of the Parish, 

President, Mes, B. Ratnoue. 

View Presidents, Mrs. Wao. 
Goorge Michneals, Mrs. 

, Mra, Joba Arthar 

Sccratary—Mys, M, &. Hiteheock 

Drennan, Miss Lily R. Higinbothnrm. 

Entortainment Committee —Chairmian, Mos. 
8. Allen (Mare, 

Auxiliary Oomtuittes-Presidant, Mrs. Prank 
Vane; Vice-Prosidonts, Mrs. ©. B. B Wil- 
lining, Mrs. C.D. MeDuttue; Secretary, Miss 
Clara L. Saunders; Treasurer, Miss Lonise 
A. Higinbotham, 

Rofiashinent, Committas—Chairnnan, Mrs, 
S: Harvey. 

Pariah Visiting Gommithaa — Chalrman, 
Mrs, A. Bo Brenely, 

Alirur Committeo—Por August, Misses L, M. 

im Deusen, Anva ©, Anbenf. 

Davawiegrs ow oui KInG.—President, 
Lillian BE. Riee ; Secretury, Martha ©. 
Carter, Dronsurer, Leo M, VanDenusen. 


Si. ANDI W'S, DURILAMVILLE, 


INcoRPonATHN, Dee. 22, 1BH1. 
Pres. ax, offieto Board of Trustees, John 
Arting, Preasnter, William H, Parnes. 
A Mission station under the care of the 

Rector of St, John's Chareh, 

SERVIOUS. 
SUNDAYS -Sunday-School, 
Moroing Prayer and Sernjon 
tivust 7 and 21, 1045 
Evening Prayer and Sermon, 
August [anc 24, 


Mott, 
Joseph 


Mrs 
Beal, 











Bm M. 
A. M. 
oP. NG 


Kutered at the P.O: Onetta.Ni VY, as Second’ Closy 
eller, 





ST, JOHN'S CHURCH, ONEID 






152 Main St. 








IN MEMORIAM. 


Tun Rr. Rev. FPreperic Dan PHun- 
yincron, D, D., LL. D,, I. H. D, 


ORN at Hadley, Mass., May 25, 1519, 

futered Amherst Colloge in 1835. 

Orduined to Unitarian ministry in 
1842. 

Married Hannah Dane Sargent, Sap- 
tember 4, TS45. 

Professor of Morals at Harvard in 
1855. 

Rector 
1AGd, 

Mleated Bishop, January 1, S800, 

Jonsedrated on April A, 186. 

Twenty-fifth anniversary eolebrated 
Ajril 8, TRD4. 

Pied at Tadley, Mass,, July 11, 1904, 

The following abstracts are from tha 
Rector’s tribute deliverad in St. John’s 
@hurah, Oneida, Sunday morning, July 
i= ; 

As we have known lim the man and 
(he Bishop are one, With the impress of 
his Ipisoopate npon the Diocese if will 
be souceded by all that ov first Bishop 
was a strong ons, Strong in character, 


Kmmannel Church, Boston, 


strong as a leader; strong in his simyli- 


city of manver, appearance, habits, 
speech and intercourse with men, Strong 
in his mental equipment and sympathies. 
Eo was pre-eminently thoughtful When 
le presented n subject it seemed as if he 
had thoroughly weighed it and sifted out 
the very kernel of truth, Studioug Eng- 
lishmen have said that the writings of 
Bishop Huntington were as food, strenp- 
thening the mind. His manner of wtter- 
ance was a charming personal trait. 
Those familiar with his style can always 
distinguish it, [To was a podrloss master 
of expression, Prof, Moses Coit Tyler 
once remarked upon the Bishop's ability 
to express 4 thought, » troth, in absolute 
thoroughness—in every shade of meaning, 
even the least, * * * * * Both worldly 
and Christian men have admired his at. 
tainments. Yet the effect of it all—the 
frnif and flower of sual gilts, was owing 
to another wift, as preat or greater, Some. 
thing looked out from those keen large 
eyes stronger than mind, mure iipressive 
than ripened thought or language,  1t 
was the spirit within—tho great pure soul 
—the spirituality of the man, shining 
out of its goodly tenement of olay. Tt 
was good to sea and hoar him heeanse lis 
nubward personality manifested his inner 
self, wnd inypressed all beholders with his 
spiritual boanty and power, Tis benign 
character weighto bis words, and his 
wile deep sympathy ever sweetened lis 
message and made it welcome, 
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It is comforting: do think that he lay 
down in his last iness in that dearest 
earthly spot, consecrated by life-lone ns- 
soojutions and the memory of his sainted 
mother. [t is beautiful to think that 
thera was no lingering’ pain, or weary 
time of helpless dopendenoe, and that 
now his body rests with his own people 
in “*Gad’s acre’? in Old Hadley. An 
¢lement like the grandeur of his native 
hills was in him—their high tops led his 
spirit upward to God. And so we are 
reminded of the Mount of Beatitudes and 
Him Who spake there—the blessed Son 
of Man and Son of God—and Fe alone 
voices our faith and hope: Blossed are 
the pure in heart for they shall see God,” 

The last impression of our Bishop on 
my inind is suggested by the well-known 
illustration which appeared after the 
death of President Melinley. It showed 
the figure of the last martyred President 
boing escorted through the portals of jm- 
mortality by Linooln on the one side and 
Garfield on the other. So may the spirits 
of the revered Hobart and the beloved 
Dou Lancoy weleoma to the saintod hoate 
the chaste noble spirit of Huntington— 
and this complate, in Paradise, a triool as 
noble Bishops as the Church of God has 
ever had, in any land, in any ape ! 

The following is from an Hditorial in 
The Outlook,” for July 23:— 

In becoming a Bishop, this devout ser- 
vant of God and of his fellows put on the 
responsibilities rather than the dignities 
of his office. His simplicity was beyond 
the reach of ecelasinstical ambitions; he 
wore his robes in token of a more perfect 
consecration, &@ larger assumption of care 
and work. The Episcopal Churah has 
hutbered among its eminent chief pas- 
tors nn more consecrated and faithful 
sliopherd of souls; no man of purer nature 
or finer tutelligenee, Amid the shallow 
ambitions of his time he was tho devout 
guardian of the highest ideals of life; 
éherishing in his own career and setting 
forth in his noble and perstaostve 
tha sanetity, the sweetness and the im- 
nrortal sivnifecance uf tho spirit, Ina 
period in which material snecess had al- 
ost irresistible allurements he walked as 
seeing always with undoubted vision the 
higher aims and the ultimate goals. 

Hau stood! unspoiled and unbodeckert,”’ 
sail Bishop Potter, on the twenty-fifth 
anniversary of Bishop Huntington's con- 
secration; ‘tof reverent mien and tender 
dignity, telling blo meu everywhere hy 
life and printed page and spoken word 
that ‘the things that are seen are tom- 
poral and the things thaf are not seen 
are eternal? * * * and that they who 
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York, August 2, and will spend a month 
or more, Prayers and best wishes from 
us all po with them. 

—Through the kindness of the pub- 
lishers of ‘The Churchman’? we are eva- 
bled to presenta Supplement to {his issue 
vontaining the best likeness we have seen 
of Bishop Huntington, It is from a 
photograph taken about teu years ago. 
His well-known features will be prizad 
by our readers, and Low many of them re- 
ceived Confirmation at his hands ! 

—By right of succession Bishop Olm- 
sted now drops the title ‘Coadjutor™ and 
becomes the Bishopol Central Now York. 
As a warm olerioul friend of Rishop 
Huntington has suid: “It jsa fitting 
sequence that Bishop Olmsted should 
succeed the beloved Muntington because 
of his high charnoter.’” We can nssure 
Bishop Olnisted of tha lave, confidence 
and support of our people, and Reotor, 
as he takes op the full burdens of his 
olfice, 


enthusiastie student of Dante, His body 
was borne to Hadley, and burial made at 
the same time with his father, Bishop 
Olinsted officiating. 

The 25th anniversary of the Consecra- 
tion of the Bishop was celebrated at the 
time of the Diocesan Convention in Syra- 
cuse, June, 1894, Bishop Potter deliyer- 
ad an approprinte sermon and an Address 
was inide by Bishop Coxe. The Bishop 
and wife pave n Regeption at the Yates 
Hotel. Vhe clergy and laity expressed 
their congratulations formally by testi- 
moniitls and substantially by a purse of 
$4,000, 

Bishop Huntington has written prob- 
ably a score of books and pamphlets and 
over 500 artieles, sermons and lectures 
which have appeared in ehurch ypublioa- 
tions and wagazines, Tle has edited the 
Gospel Messenger for years, and his pen 
was constantly busy. ‘The last. nddrass 
which he made before the annual diocesan 
Convention in Rome in June last, was 
written by his hand and was as olear and 
vigorous in jis ubllerances and reasoning 
was uny which he ever made before a 
Convention, 

The historis harying proand at old 
Hadley is the last resting place of several 
generations of the Bishop's uncastors on 
the maternal side. What is culled the new 
part of the ancient cemetary was laid out 
innny years avo, und in this is the Munt- 
ingéon plot. Tt tas a shaft of unpolished 
franite, with the family vame upon the 
base, and the word *“Mxwelsior’’ inscribed 
perpendicularly un one side af the shaft. 
hiv shatt was placed hy the Bishop's 
father, The faces of the shalt and hase 
ary Hot broad, and Bishop Huntington 
placed on the plot a low moaoumeot of 
polished granite, on which the names of 
those buried in the plot are insaribed, 


worship God, who is a spirit, must wor- 
ship Him in spirit and in truth.” 

It was this deep and abiding faith in 
God, this clear and constant vision of 
Christ moving amoug men, this eagerness 
to give the whole movement ard appear 
ance of life the dignity of its spiritual 
meaning which aude Bishop Huntingtou 
ul once so lofty und so accessible, so 
sympathetic with all men, and yet so in- 
sistent on the supromacy of the bast, 
His many books all have the stamp of his 
rave quality of vature, and distinction of 
mind, his ripe «ulture, his deep-going 
idealism. In the little group of writers 
of the meditative temper and devout 
spirit in this age and country, he holds a 
first place, He never made concession to 
the demand that religion should be made 
popular hy being maile easy and familiar. 
Me would gladly haye preached to men 
ah work in thair shirt sleeves for the sake 
of making them comfortable for an hour. 
Ho nover cheapanad religion by labor-say- 
ing doviess of any kinds a beautifal 
rovarenoe characterized his mintstratious 
and pave tone to hia long life, 

Ax hie loved the best in roligion, so he 
loved the best in literature, in art and in 
wanners, Ele was a litelong student of 
good writiig, # devout reader of great 
books, He stood pre-eminently for that 
quality of ripeness wihel has been charac- 
teristic of the great Woglish Ohurehinens 
of Keble, Newman, Liddon, Chareh, 
Stanlay, Matriee. 

It was in keeping with Bishop Munt- 
ington’s long life of eighty-live youre 
that his last public ubternnce was-a prayer 
at the commencement exercises of the 
clisa of 1904 at Smith College. Bowed 
with the weight of years, bat with muah 
of the old resonance in his voice his words 
had the authority of astuintess lite behind 
them; thay bore the impress of long fam- 
iliavity with the best devotional litera- 
ture; they were nobly simple wun inelu- 
vive of the widest human interests, 

Rev. Dr. Wm. R. Auntington, Restor 
of Grace Charch, New York, was assist- 
aut to Bishop Wantington during bis 
ractorship af ramapedt Olureh, Boston, 
Ho was present at the Bishop's funeral 
ond when asked for a tribute for these 
columns ha repliad;—"' You will find my 
tribute of the great Bixhop in this week's 
Outlook, outitled ‘Under the Blma at 

)Vodlay. Tl you foel disposed to reprint 
itin “Tho Warnest Worker,’ T shall be 
vory glad," 

Notes on Bisnop Munrineron. 

Bishop Huntington was tha youngest 
and last of elaven children; he was the 
father of seven chillren, two dying in 
infanay. 

The Bishop's oldest child, Rev, Gnorge 
P, Huntingteo,D. D,, died at Hanover, 
N, Fl, a fow hours after his futher, aged 
60 years, He hud been il several woaks 


—The death of Hon. Guorge B. Sloan, 
of Oswego, preceded that of his triend 
und Bishop by only a fow hours, My. 
Sloan wasa Joyal Qhurchman and devoted 
to the Charch in this Dinoese and in the 
city of bis birth and residenco, We 
gratefully remembor him asa contributor 
to St. John’s Church building fond, 
Among his many generous and character- 
istio nets are two bequests: ong of $5,000, 
to his Reetor, Rav. LG, Morris; and ane 
of $10,000, to Christ Ohureh, Osware 
to be invested and the fneome sod for 
aiding the poor in the parish at the dig. 
cretion of the Reetar, 





The Art of Giving Away. 


TPHE day of hoarding gold pleens in 

old’ stockings hns passed.  Byen 
the remotest regions of the modarn world 
have learned that money must pass froin 
hand to hand if itis to de good—even if 
it js to inerease its own value, But it is 
not yet so cloar to women that other pos- 
Sessions must be pasand on—not treasured 
in garret and storeroom, 

Somewhure in tho world there is a 
“best. place’? for everything—from a 
worn-out shoe ton disourded magazine, 
from last winter's cloak to grandmotter’s 
feather bad. Little indeed uf this debris 
of ordinary life otght to find ite dismal 
resting-place under tha eaves of the old 
house, The slum, the hospital, the lonely 
farmhouse, with its flock of children, Uhe 
Southern mountains, with their now zeal 
for learning, the Salvation Anmy, the 
oity mission—these are the elaimants for 
the “‘oustoffs’’ which, loft to themselves, 
would, but harbor moths aud breed dis- 








Calendar, 








August 6.—Tak TRANSFIGURATION, 
Aoyust 7,—10th Sunday after Trinity. 
August 14.—11th Sunday after ‘Trinity. 
August 21,—12th Sunday after Trinity. 
August 24.—S81. BArioLomnw, 
August 28,—18th Sunday after Trinity, 





= Parish Notes. 


—As usual through August, the re- 
gular Services and Sunday School in St. 
John’s will be omitted, except tha 10:30 
a. i. Service each Sanday. 

—The annual Pienie of St. John’s San- 
day School was held at Sylvau Beach, 
Wednusday, July 27. ‘The day was pleas- 
unt, the uttendanes fair, and all present 
eiijayed the outing, 

—The Festival of the Parish Workers 
was postponed from July 12th to the fol-|order in the home. 
lawing day, on accownt of rain. Tha sale] The girl who has find from an wise 
of Cardy ximounted to $9.65 and of Tea mother a course {hy “wiving wway’? Ia the 
a Oreain and Gale, $14.00, making 55,65, , hetter housekeeper for her instruation, 
und his condition wa not thought to be} —ind friends have presented tickets] and more than that, she is the more sym- 
critical, De, Muntington was professor}ro Rev, Dr. and Mrs, Van Antwerp for a] pathetic and generous neighbor and the 
of Hebrew in Dartmouth College and an trip abroad. They suiled fron New more sioble soul.— Youth's Companion, 
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Under the Elms at Hadley. 
JULY MIR 
The splendors of midsummer flushed the day ; 
We flung the windows wide ; 
No gloom should trespass where our Bishop lay, 
His dead son by his side :— 
But breath of clover, lowing of the kine, 
The scentof new-mown grass, 
The rustle of faint voices in the yine— 
‘These should unchallenged puas. 


Severe his tastes } for ruggefl worths hé stood : 
Simple his rites should be 5 

But grand with all the grandeur of yon flood 
That silent seeks the sea, 


Calm river, how he loved theo ! Hark, the bell 
From Hatfield steuple tolls, 

Hadley speaks back, Northampton’s answering knell 
Across her meadow rolls. 


For all the neighbors held him halfakin, 
Scholar and prelate? Yes. 

But here to them, Jong summers he had been 
Plain farmer, too, no Jess. 


Nay, always that ; -a master seetam iw he; 
Tho furrows knew his tread, 

As aver, with a faithful band and free 
Ha sowed the children's bread. 


Good-by, lustrious servant of the aoil ! 
God's husbandinan, farewell | 
Pourseore surpassed ; accomplished all thy toil ; 
Attained the asphodel. 
Wittiam Reed Huntington, 


The real true End, 


Te end of life is not to do good, 

although many of us think so. It 
is net to win souls, although I once 
thonght so, The ond of life is to do the 
will of God, 

How ean you build up a life on that 
principle? Let me give you an outline 
of a little Bible roading; 

The object of life: 
Thy will, O God.” 

The first thing you need alter life is 
food, ‘My meat is to do tha will of 
Him that sent me.” 

The next thing you need alter food is 
society: ‘He that doeth the will of my 
Father in heaven, the samo is my brother 
and sister and mother,” 

You want eduontion: 
do Thy will, O God.” 

You want pleasure; 
Thy will, O God.” 

A whole lite can be built up on that 
one vertical column, und then, when all 
is over, ‘‘He that doeth the will of God 
ubldeth forever,’—AHenry Drummond, 








“YT gome to do 


"Teach me to 


*T delight to do 


Episcopacy. 

ANON MaUoll writes thus on the 
Order of Bishops:—l am vonyinced 

on historical grounds that Wpiscopacy 
is the original form of Charch govern- 
mont. Lcannot find in the records of 
primitive Christianity a trace of non- 
piscopal Churohmanship. At the 
Ecumenical Council, representative of the 
Church scattered throughout the world, 
we find the Chureh ander the government 
of Bisheps, and although some questions 
hearing on the constitution of the Church 
came under discussion, there was nota 
whisper of complaint that a revolution 
had silently taken place, namely the sub- 








stitution of Episcopacy for Presbyterian- 
ism or any other form of ecclesiastical 
polity, Surely that is conclusive evi- 
dence that) Episcopacy was down te that 
time the universally recognized form of 
the Christian ministry. The Council of 
Nicea had evidently never heard either 
of Presbyterianism, Congregationalism, 
or Papalism. 


M ADISON COUNTY 


GAS & ELECTRIC Co., 
89 Main St. 


_ lf Gas or Electricity is not work- 
ing right telephone office. 


All complaints promptly taken 
care of, 


J B. BREWER, 











SELECTIONS. 





—God does not ask us to comprehend; 
He simply asks us to believe. He desires 
more than promises; He demands obe- 
dience, 

—The great scientist, Agassiz, was a 


GENERAL INSURANCE AGENoy, 


25 Main Street, Oneida, N. Y, 
Only First Class Companies. 





LUCK 








OME TO US 


Hora well selected stock of Books, Sta- 
tionery, Periodicals, ete. Weare well sup- 
plied with bandsome editions of Oxtor« 
Bibles, Prayer Books and Hymnals. |] 
styles at reasonable prices, Examine oyp 
stock of Wall Paper, Window Shades ang 
Picture Prames. 


devout believer in Gad. Here is one 
sentence from him that is worth a great - 
weight in gold. ‘Talk not of light, of UGK 
gravitation, of evolution—these are the L 
pens in au unseen Hand. Talk of the 
Hand—God’s Hand—that holds them.” 
—The Diocese is the unit of Church ' = bs LUCK 
organization, not the parish, After all, Our New Breasasy Poon, 
the Bishop is your Chief cbhneeen'y the- (Oe pea package at 
ory at Jeast— your Rector is only his as- >. o. 
sistant. In all matters of Church exten- W. E. DOUGLASS) 
sion and wide influence the Diocese is far] The Grocer, 24 Madison Street 
more important than the parish. Learn ie 
to take a broader survey. Parochialism,| py apPRLING SILVER 
pure and simple, is the foe of united | 
effort and large growth, NOVELTIES 
—Jfall the tears that are shed over 
fietion were shed oyer the actual wants Si ale _ 
and sorrows of our fellows, the Kingdom LAT WARD. 
of God would hasten its coming. 1 don’t/STOOK COMP LYE 
know what Christ will have to ees by Sates 
wople who weep over their novels, but ee 
the never gaan Ove the great cities as FRED G. POLLBYS. 
He did because of their distress and their 
woes. , 
—Religion is a business—an impor- 
tant, essential business. Attend to if as 
thoroughly and conscientionsly as you 
would any other great condern and then 
you will begin to realize something fram 
it. Neglect it, become careless or lazy 
about it, and you will get no good from 
it any more than you would from any 
other business. 


DWIGHT ONAPIN, 








hee ONEIDA SAVINGS BANK 


Has 5,450 depositors who are dili 
wently engaged in saving their 
money. One dollar will start 
an aeeount. They have aceon 
ulated nearly $1,725,000. 

Open Monday evenings 6:30 to 
8, also 9 am. to 8 p. mL, each 
business day. 

Interest—3 1-2 per cenf. perannuim 
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PURE DRUGS AND 
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Honrmay Goons Up Srarrs ALL wy 
YEAR. 
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THE RIGHT REVEREND 


FREDERIC DAN HUNTINGTON, D. D., LL. D., L. H. D. 
FIRST BISHOP OF CENTRAL NEW YORK 


Our great Bishop, who for more than thirty-five 
years has presided over this Diocese, has been called to 
his rest. It is hardly necessary for us to repeat here the 
details of his life, for they have tecently been published 
in all the newspapers of this region, and are as familiar 
to the people of the Diocese as his own striking counten- 
ance, which they have so often seen at the time of his 
visitations among them. Let us rather confine ourselves 
at this time to the events of his last few days on earth, and 
of the final laying of his remains to rest m the old burying 
ground of his forefathers. 

The Bishop left Syracuse and went to Ins country 
home in Massachusetts on Monday, June 29th. The 
next day the President of Smith College, Northampton, 
which is about five miles distant from the Bishop’s house, 
asked him to be present and to open the Commencement 
exercises of the College with prayer on the 23rd. The 
Bishop consented and on the following morning he got 
up at five o'clock, and composed the following beautiful 

PRAVER 

“ Almighty God, our Heavenly Father, the Father of 
our Lord Jesus Christ, the Giver of all life and the Foun- 
tain of all light, accept, we humbly beseech Thee, our 
thanksgivings and prayers. Without Thy Presence and 
Thy blessing this gathering of Thy children would be in 
vain; our strength would be weakness, and our best 
knowledge would be ignorance and folly. We beseech 
Thee so to pour Thy heavenly light int® our hearts, that 
our human learning may be made heavenly wisdom. 
Order our thoughts and words after Thy perfect will, 
and our lives in obedience to Thy Commandments, de- 
clared to us in the revelation of Thy Floly Word. Us- 
pecially we seelx Thy continued protection and benediction 
on this College, founded in Christian faith, and preserved 
and enlarged by Thy watchfulbounty, Direct its officers, 
instruct its teachers, and send abroad by its pupils and 
its graduates Thy truth into all nations and lands. Guard 
us from the pride of human knowledge, from the inordi- 
nate passion for riches and pleasure, from the vanity and 
conceit of mortal success and prosperity, Save us, 
merciful Saviour, from the delusion of that science which 
is “falsely so called”, and build us up in the power of 
that kingdom of righteousness and peace, which is from 
Thee alone, to whom all the kingdoms of the earth belong. 
Save us from all wrong-doing between man and man, 
between class and class, between employers and those 
whom they employ. Preserve and protect the nation 
from the dangers that beset and threaten it, from the 
worship of riches, fashion and outward display; from the 
loss of honor, justice, and purity; from the lust of luxury, 


or lands, or earthly power. Make wars to cease; tale 
the government into Thine own hands, and reign in 
equity and righteousness. Give to the makers and 
ministers of its laws, to its judges and magistrates, to its 
families and homes, and to its citizens, right minds, 
tender consciences, and. believing hearts. Hand down 
the heritage of wise and upright fathers to orderly and 
obedient children from generation to generation—A men,” 

The Bishop’s house, it will be understood, is quite 
in the country, on a farm indeed, two miles from old 
Hadley village, and, as has been said, five miles from 
Northampton, Yet on Saturday, the 25th, he again 
drove into that city, and attended to some business; an d 
still again on Sunday, the 26th, he went to service there 
at St. John’s Church, not in his official capacity, but as a 
worshipper, sitting with the congregation. The prayer 
at Smith College on the 23rd was his last public act. 
It was on Monday, June 27th, that the attack of jlIness 
came on, from which he never entirely recovered. [Fle 
had suffered for some time with a chronic difficulty 
which occasionally asserted itself in the form of chilis, 
quite prostrating him, and Jeaving him in great pain, 
It was this which had troubled him during the past 
winter and spring, and caused the great change in him 
which was apparent to all those who were near to him, 
His pain and restlessness were 50 Intense in this last 
attack, that it became necessary to make use Of anodynes, 
and even so his suffering was very trying to his family, 
At one time he ssemed to rally, and the local physician 
still hoped that his wonderful powers of endurance would 
outwear the strain, and that he would recover, But jt 
was not to be. The living mechanism, which for foyy 
score and five years had been working so energetically, 
could no longer withstand the ravages of age and disease, 
and the time had come when the intelligent spirit was 
about to wing its Hight to Paradise, and leave the Weary 
tenement of clay to its deserved repose. Unconsciousness 
came on some hours before the end; the pain ceased: 
the Rev, Mr. Powell, of Northampton, said the Com- 
meudatory prayer with the assembled family around the 
bedside of the dymg Bishop; and at a little after four 
o'clock on Monday afternoon, July 11th, he ‘fell asleep 
peacefully” in the Lord. Requtescat in pace! 

THE FUNWRAL 

The Bishop's house 1s situated almost midway he- 
tween two Parish Churches, at Northampton on one side, 
and at Amherst on the other; while the cemetery where 
the ashes of his ancestors are buried is at Hadley, two 
miles distant on the way to Northampton. The practical] 
difficulties, therefore, in the way of having the funeral 
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at the Church were great. The family, and especially the 
bereaved wife and mother, could not bear to have the 
bodies of their loved ones drawn back and forth over the 
dusty roads—for, be it ubserved, a new grief had come 
upon them shortly after the first, in the unexpected 
death of the Bishop’s elder son, the Rev. Dr. Geo. P. 
Huntington, of Hanover, N. H., Rector of the parish 
there and also Professor in Dartmouth College. He had 
been ill for some time, but they had no idea that he was 
dangerously so, and his death came as a great shock, 
Mrs, Huntington said to Bishop Olmsted that she had 
been looking forward to the Bishop’s departure, and was 
in a large measure prepared for it; but she was much 
shocked by the news of her son's death also, Her re- 
markable composure was for a time quite shaken by that 
blow. It was decided, therefore, that the remains. of 
father and son should be buried at the same time; that 
the first part of the Office for the Burial of the Dead 
should be said at the house, with only the family and 
relatives and most intimate friends present; and that the 
public service should be at the cemetery, where the 
vested choir of St, John’s Church, Northampton, would 
sing the hymns. This was accordingly done at half past 
three and five o'clock on Thursday afternoon, July t4th. 

The remains of the Bishop, clad in his episcopal robes, 
were laid in a purple caslret, and placed in the parlor of 
his residence, with the head towards the front window; 
and those of his son, in surplice and stole, and in a black 
casket, stood at the side in a parallel line about two feet 
away. We arrived at the house on Thursday morning, 
and found these things all arranwed for the service in the 
afternoon. ‘The family were wonderfully sustained and 
cheerful, cordially welcoming all the friends who called. 
One of the daughters remarked “we want to banish the 
appearance of sadness as much as possible to-day and have 
the note of triumph prevail.’”” And it was so all through- 
out. At the service in the house, Bishop Olmsted stood 
between the coffins at the head, and the Rev. Dr. Wm. R. 
Huntington at the foot, while the members of the family 
sat around the room, all responding with audible voices 
in the Psalms, the Creed, the Lord’s Prayer, and other 
responses. And at the grave it was just the same, all 
taking part in the service and the hymns. That service 
was largely attended, and the choir with the Clergy 
present, from the neighborhood and from this Diocese, 
and a number of lay people, met the carriages as they 
approached the cemetery and led the procession, first to 
the place prepared for the Bishop, adjoining his father’s 
grave, Camp chairs were there provided for those who 
wished to sit, and also copies of the Hymmal, that every- 
one might sing. 

ORDER OF SERVICE AT THE GRAVE 

Sentence—I am the Resurrection, and the Life, saith the 

Lord, ete. 
Psalms—121 and 23. 
Hymn—512, Rise, my soul, and stretch thy wings, etc. 
Lesson—I Corinthians XV,, 20-26, and 55-58. 
Hymn—122, Jesus lives! thy terrors now, etc. 
Committal Service-—Man that is born of a woman, etc. 
Hymn—419, The Church's one foundation, etc 

During the singing of this hymn the Choir, Clergy, and 


the whole multitude proceeded to the other side of the 
cemetery to the place prepared for the burial of the Rev. 
Geo. P, Huntington, whose casket had remained in its 
hearse during the foregoing service, and there the Com- 
mittal and prayers following were repeated. Then the 
whole was c'osed with the smging of hymn 176, “For all 
the saints who from their ‘abors rest,” etc. 

Surely nothing could have been more simple, more 
appropriate, or more touching, and every one present 
must have been strucls with the following coincidence, 
The time of day was nearly six o'clock, and the sun was 
far down the western sky, but it had been overcast during 
the greater part of the service, Just as the choir was 
singing the words of the last hymn, “The golden evening 
brightens in the west, Soon, soon, to faithful warriors 
cometh rest, etc.,”’ the clouds parted and the bright 
beams of the sun poured down upon the people and upon 
the new made graves. And then to make the coincidence 
seem still more striking, we saw the next day in The 
Springfield Republican, the following paragraph: “One 
of the poems of the late Bishop Huntington, written a 
year or so before his death, has this stanza of spiritual 
trust: 


“Faron, from hill to hill, my road runs, O my friendliest Mriend, 
Less free my plodding feet, less sure my step, less keen my sight; 
Yat in the fading west. keep for me to the end 

Thy morning pledge—‘At evening time it shall be light'.” 


And there we left the mortal remains of the great 
Bishop and of his reverend son, sleeping till their change 
shall come. Grant to their souls eternal rest, O Lord, 
and let light perpetual shine upon them. Aynen. 


SS eee 


The Clergy present from this Diocese at the funeral service of the 
Bishop were: the Rey, Dr, Herrick, and the Rev, Mr. Shaw, of Water- 
town, the Rey, Messrs. Coley and Burd, of Utica, Cooke, of W hitesboro, 
Coddington and Sterling, of Syracuse, and Clarke, of Seneca Falls. 
The Rev, Dr; Bellinger came to Hadley during the day, with his wife, 
but was obliged to return before the service, and the Rev, Mr, Parker, 
Secretary of the Convention, started to go, but was prevented by aslight 
attack of illness, Of the laity there were present Judge Sawyer and 
Mr. J. R. Van Wagenen, members of the Standing Committee, Messrs. 
PF. L, Lyman, E. C. Hall and J, W. Soiith, of Syracuse, Mrs. Olmsted, 
Mrs, and Miss Brandegee, and Miss Nellie Williams, of Utica, and Mrs. 
C. BE. Crouse, of Syracuse. : 

vo 


We have no doubt, that Bishop Vinton, of Western Massachusetts, 
in whose Diocese the Huntington residence is situated, would have 
attended the Bishop's funeral, if he had been in this country, but he 
sailed for Burope a short time ago. Bishop Hall, of Vermont, is also 
abroad, and the Bishop of New Hampshire, to whose Diocese the Rev. 
Geo, P. Huntington belonged, was said to be ill and Unable to leave 
home, In all probability the other neighboring Bishops were off at a 
distance spending the summer, and did not get the news in time to 
reach Hadley, As it wus, Bishop Olmsted conducted the whole serviue 
afi the cemetery, 

Co 


On July 12th, the day after the Bishop's death, Bishop Olmsted 
sent, out to all the Clergy of the Diocese the following notice: “Since 
it has pleased Almighty God in His wise Providence to take away from 
us our beloved Diocesan, the Rt, Rev. Frederie Dan Huntington, D, D- 
Lu, D., 1 hereby recommend to the Clergy of the Diocese that they 
make the service on Stinday morning, July 17th, a memorial of him, 
with appropriate hymns and prayers for his afflicted family und Diocese." 
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Tt was desired in this way to give to each one of his Clergy an 
opportunity for a natural and spontaneous expression of their feeling 
towards the departed prelate, and at the aame time to have it a.united 
service in his memory throughout the whole of the jurisdiction over 
which he had so long presided. 

It is probable that another memorial service will be held in one of 
the larger city Churches in the early autumn, at which Bishop Olmsted 
will speak. 

aS 


Cards with the following notice were prepared and left at the hotels 
in Northampton, to be given to the Clergy and other friends who might 
come to the Bishop's funeral; 

“Clergy attending the funeral of Bishop Huntington and his son 
sre advised fo take the 4 P. M, trolley for Hadley, at the post offica 
corner, and leave the car at Hadley street, then proceed to the house of 
Mr. A. L. Carpenter, where choir and Clergy will vest and wait for 
funeral procession. Owing fo the great distance of the Bishop's house 
from village and railroad, it is impossible to give a more personal 
mesgage than this, but the family extend grateful: welcome fo all friends.”’ 


H 


As illustrations of the sentiment of the public concerning our late 
Bishop we give below the editorin] comments of two seoular news- 
papers, the former in Syracuse and the latter in Utica; 

THE DEAD BISHOP 


Tha death of Vrederic Dan Huntington, Bishop of the Syracuse 
Diocese of the Episcopal Church, is no common loss to our cornmunity. 
Tt murks the exit of a, character at once strong and gently, austere yet 
benevolent; of one who combined the rigor of the anchorite with the 
purest qualities of Christian charity; of one who, by precept and ex- 
umple alike, was 4 powerful champion of the cause of public morality. 

Coming from old New Wngland stock, Bishop Huntington inherited 
the positive, virile traits of his Puritan ancestry; but they were tempered 
with o humanity that was almost feminine in its tenderness. Some- 
thing of this apparent contradiction of attributes was revealed in his 
personality, As a moralist he was stern and unyielding, and his 
standards were severe and exacting, bul. the glow of true philanthropy 
was on his face. Like sunlight playing on the side of a rugged moun- 
tain, the benignity radiating from his countenance gave no clue to the 
masculine vigor Or iron resolution that characterized his hostility 
toward vice, irreligion and injustice. While his methods of life and 
habits of thought were in many respects typical of the Puritanism from 
which he sprung, one of its distinctive failings was entirely foreign to 
his character. He was no fanatic. His rigid eode of Christian 
fidelity’ never degenerated into bigotry, In his loyalty to bis own 
conception of Christian duty be was unbendiny, but he always exer- 
cised » broad tolerance for those who followed in other denominational 
paths, 

The people of Syracuse will feel that a strong pillar of the Christian 
faith has fallen, Jn his pulpit utterances and public writings, covering 
a period of more than sixty years, he must hove wrought effectively on 
the sidé of public morals and right living. It is no exaggeration to sity 
thot his life in Syracttse was a benediction. Nor was he content to 
restrict his energy to the teaching and exemplification of Christian 
doctrine Questions affecting the temporal welfare of the people were 
to him a subject of intense interest. He was a profound student of 
sociology; the relations of capital and labor engaged his serious atten- 
tion, and before advancing years warned him to limit the seope of his 
activities ha took a conspicuous part in the discussion of the labor 
problem, His sympathy with humanity was too deep to permit hin 
to bean idle spectator when o war of opinions regarding the best, practi- 
col meastires for advancing the race wis waring, 

Tn his ripe old age Bishop Huntington mist have found the earthly 
reward Of a, well spent life in the love and veneration of his fellow men, 
Poptilar esteem for him knew no sectarian bounds. The vitizens of 
Syracuse recognized in him goodness personified. His death leaves a 
void in our religioUs and social life that will not be fAlled in many a day. 

TU DKATH OF BISHOP HUNTINGTON 

The good Bishop sleeps. In his oll home at Hadley, Mass., died 
yesterday the Right Reyerend Frederie Dan Huntington, first Bishop 
of the Diocese of Central New Yorks, 


An entire generation has passed and a new one has arisen since 
Bishop Huntington assumed his sacred duties among us. He was 
eleyated to the Bishopric in 1869—nine years after he had dissolved his 
connection wilh the Unitarian Church and had become af once promi- 
nent in the Protestant piscopal Church, At Syracuse, which was the 
see city; in Utica, which is the home of the Bishop Coadjutor, and 
throughout the whole Diocese, Dr, Huntington was highly esteemed 
and greatly loved personally, There was a simplicity about the yen- 
erable prelate, rare in one of his scholarly attainments, which won the 
hearts of the common people, There was a. profundity about his 
learning that captivated students, There was a catholicity about his 
views on relipious matters that charmed those of creeds differing from 
his, hare was withal « saintly kindliness about the mun that males 
us all mourners at his bier, And what a worker he was! We recall 
meeting him » dozen years ago on the St, Lawrence on an early morning 
boat from Alexandria Bay to Cape Vincent. He had officiated in two 
different Churches the day before, He had arisen at 5 o'eloal, was to 
leave Cape Vincent at 8 o'clock, to get off at Watertown, hold two 
services in Jefferson county and take part in a service in Syracuse that 
very evening! Think of that for aman of venerable years! And it was 
a part of his yearly grind, He should have had his Coadjutor years 
ago, but while his strength held firm he would not accept the aid his 
people were willing to give, 4 

We have found it not easy to estimate Bishop Huntington in a, 
few sentences. It may truthfully be added of him that he was broad 
and liberal in his religion, for he never willmgly offended thosa who 
might differ from him, Ab the same time tbero was A firmness that 
came from a long line of stern, deep-thinking ancestors which impelled 
him to maintain that which be believed to be right with all the farvency 
of his nature. He forgave readily, for he was filled with a deep-flowing 
well of sympathy for those who erred. Te was democratio and gave 
his best thoughts toward helping forward the recognition of the univer- 
sal brotherhood of mankind, He hated cant, despised hypocrisy and 
detested untruthfulness, He was a strong, uplifting man, and he has 
left: hia impress Upon the Diocese over which he so Jong presided with 
such fine dignity and absolute devotion. 


Hit 
MEMORIAL OF TITE SVYANDING COMMIPYDE 


The Standing Committee of the Diocese of Central New York 
mindful of the death of the Bishop of this Diocese, who departed this 
life on Monday, July 11, 1904, at twenty minutes past four, at the 
home wf his childhood, Hadley, Mass., aged 85 years, 1 month, and 15 
days, places upon record the following minute: 

The news of the death of our venerable and beloved father in God 
will be received with deep emotion in all parts of the Chureh in the 
United States and throughout the Anglican communion, He adorned 
the high office, which he held for more than thirty-ti ve years, with 
every virtne of the Christian character; he Administered his Diocese 
with great ability and wifh remarkable wisdom; his influence was 
widely felt; during bis episcopate o wondertul growth appeured in 
every part of the field in which be labored ; ha left his charge 4 prog 
perous, pesceful and! united household, His name will always be con- 
spicuous among those of the most eminent. pastors of the fool of 
Christ. 
Wisttam D, Donnove, 

Seoretary, pro bem, 


Joun BRatvann, 
President. 


a) 


Tin CHURCH OF THE SAVIOOE 


July 1, 1904. 


The Trustees of the Church of fhe Saviour, of which the Bishop 
was Reetar, passed the following resolution 

Wuerwas, Bishop Mrederic Dan Huntington the President of 
our Board of Trustees, ihe founder and organizer of this Church snd 
owner uf the building, which he has conyeyed to the Diocese as a pity, 
has in fhe good providence of God passed into the other world, therefore 

Resolved, That we enter on our minutes 4 record of our high espj- 
mate of him as a man, a Christian, and a Bishop, and of our gratitude 
to him for the singular earnestness and success with which he has 
served this Dineese and the Parish of the Church of the Saviour, 

Resoled, Thata copy of this resolution be sent to the family of 
our Bishop, and that it be printed in the city papers, 
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The Bishop's Appointments 


In September Bishop Olinsted hopes to visil 
St, John’s, Syracuse, Clinton, Clirk's Mills, 
Carthage, Copenhagen, Champion, Antiverp, 
Pyans Mills, Theresa, Redwood, Church of the 
Redeemer, Watertown; Brownville, Dexter, 
Spencer, Van IMtten, Candor, ‘The preeise dates 
will be given in the Messenour for September. 

October will be taken up chiefly with atten- 
dance at the General Convention in Boston, Tf 
any of the Clergy dosire n visitation during the 
lust week of the mouth, they will kindly inform 


the Bishop, 
oo 


Tt is desired and intended that THe Gosper 
Massenanr shall be continued, and if is hoped 
that the Clergy und people will think enough of it 
to support it. No Bishop can get along easily 
with his worle without some such medium of 
communication with the Diocese more frequent 
and constant than the annual Convention and the 
usuul address al that time. And it is really ao 
very small matter to support it if a little atten- 
tion is given to if, The Bishop, who has now 
been called to assume the full responsibility of 
the Diocese of Central New York, is confident 
that he will not have to ask in vain for the help 
of his people itt this matter, 

Of course he is quite conscious that the Mms- 
srNaMR Gin never be Again what it has been in 
the past, in o literary point of view. The mind 
that, thought so deeply no longer has any out- 
ward means of expressing itself for our edification, 
and the pen hus dropped from the hand which 
gave such Wonderful utterance to those thoughts. 
No one will expect a continuance of that feature 
in this little paper. But let vs hope that we 
moy be able to mike if if some ways a useful 
organ for the business of the Diocese, und per- 
haps also for the instruction of the readers in 
matters pertaining to religion und the Chureh. 


og 


Four of the Convocations have held meetings 
since the Convention and haye nominated Deans, 
all of whom have been appoiited by the Bishop, 


as follows: ‘ F 
Second District, the Rev. Wm. Cooke, Whites- 


boro. : 
Fourth District, the Rev. W.Deb. Wilson, 


Syracuse: : . 
Fifth District, the Rev. Wm. B, Clarke, Seneca 


Falls. 
Sixth District, the Rev. N. 5S. Boardman, 


Elmira. 


The Gospel Messenger 


The Seal of the Diocese of Central New York 


The following very interesting description of 
the Seal of the Diorese was written by the lady 
who designed it, Miss Mabel W. Baldwin, to 
whom that work was entrusted by Messrs. 
Titlany & Co,, of New York. - Misa Baldwin 
wont up from New Haven to Hadloy to attend 
the Bishop's funeral, 





DESCHIPTION OF SAL 


A description of the Seal of the Dioeese was 
published in the “Gospel Messenger’ some years 
ago, bub it was hot printed in full. With his 
customary mnedesty, Bishop Huntington omit- 
ted the poution referring to himself, though in the 
conception of the designer the Bishop was os 
much a part of the thonght symbolically ex- 
pressed a& the Diocese itsell, Tt may lend an 
added interest now to have the design explained 
in full. 

When Bishop Huntington first: came to his 
Diocese, the Indians among his flock gaye hin a 
nome in their musical language signifying “Ho 
that reapeth a great harvest’ —Wa-hondo- 
wahi-nen, The lakes of the Dioveso being its 
vhiof characteristic, the Bishop chose lor the 
motto on the seal x few words from thy 23rd 
Psalm—!'Vhe Shepherd Psalm’'—‘Boside the 
waters of comfort.’ Reading then, on the 
shield, upward, the likes pre suggeatod by the 
water lily and lily pads flouting ow “the still 
waters,’ 

On the shore of the lake grows the “grout 
harvest," the gurnered grain reaped by the 
sickle of Deuth is gathered together in ifs own 
place, the ficlds on every side wre “white with the 
harvest.” Beyond are “the overlasting bills,’ 
while in the sky above shine the stars, with their 
warning that “the night cometh in whieh no man 
can works!’ 

It has been said that in the great universities 
of Bngland it was once customary bo present to 
tun eloquent speaker, » lily pad, 1s a symbol that 
his words had flowed us smoothly us the waters 
upon Whose bosom the lily pr floats undisturbed 

The lily ilself is a most beautiful symbol of the 
Christian life—its root buried in the dark and 
muddy depths, rising us it were, from the defile- 
ments of sin through the waters of Baptisin, 
until its pure white blossoms with their erown of 
gold expand in the light of Heuven, 

Reading the story on the shield again, one 
gees in these two symbols, the lily and the lily 
pad, what the life of the Bishop should be,—and 
what it was, Vor it is his inission not ouly to 
hive Christ, but to preach Christ with all the 
powers of his-soul, Again, the gatherud grain 
apeaks of the conypletad work of hin who 
“reapeath a great harvest.” the precious harvest 
of souls—the hills beyond speak of the Power of 
God—"T will lift up mine eyes unto the hills 
from whence eoveth my help—and the stars 
in the night sky rveull the propheey that “they 
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that turn many to righteousness” shall shine “ps 
the stars foreyer ~nd aver,’ 

Behind the shield are crossed the Pastoral 
Stall and Key, surmounted by the Mitre, all 
symbols of the offee of the Bishop bestowel 
upon him by the Chief Bishop and Shephord of 
our souls. The Mitre denotes nuthority, the 
authority of the Apostolic Succession which Inxs 
come down through the aves of the Christiny 
Chureh, filling the place of the Jewish Vriest- 
hood; the Key signifies the delegated power af 
Absolution, und the Shepherd's Crook speuks of 
the love and tender care of the Bishop. for his 
flook. 

All ecolesiastient! seals, whether Burrouncded hy 
the band or not, are made in the shape of the 
pointed ellipse, the “Vesies Piscis” or fish form 
symbolizing Christ. The use of the fish ss A 
symbol of Christ goos back ba very wurly Chris- 
fiat) times as is familiarly known, tho letters 
from the Greek word for fish, Tohthus, forming 
the initials of the words “Jesus Christ, the son 
of God, the Saviour," 

But the manner of making the Vesiew Pise’s 
is probably notso familiar, ‘The pointed ellipse 
is forined by the overlapping of two purfect 
circles, the eiveumference of exch cirele passing. 
throngh the eontve of the other. The contol 
portion is the Vesieu, and it will be readily seen 
how it suggests the shape of a fish, and the “ye 
trained to observe syminetry will sew how par- 
lectly the shape of the Mitre fits in to the head 
space, while the shield exaetly fills the body 
portion, ‘The reason for mating it thus ig a 
bountiful lesson in symbolism. ‘The virele is the 
emblem of Mternity, of Perfection, and of Truth, 
Our Blessed Lord was the Dtemal God, as welt 
as Perfoct Man, and Incarnate Vruth. In His 
two Natures, Als Divinity renched to the very 
heart of His Lumninity, the Human Nature was 
carried info the core of the Divine. By the 
union of the two it one Perfeat, Person, the Son of 
God became fnearnate-—therefore thia little 
aymbol of the two-fold Nature pf our Tycaninta 
Lord has been used (hroughout many centuries 
in his Chureb, 


H 
What the General Convention is 


The General Convention is the highest logisli- 
tive body of the Protestant Upiscopal Chureh. 
Tt, meets Onee in three years, Tt is made wp of 
two houses—the House of Bishops, and the 
House of Clerical and Lay Deputies. Wyery 
Bishop is a newnber of the House of Bishops by 
virtiie of his office, The deputies are elected hy 
the Dioceses, Mach Diocese in the country 
sends four clergymen and four laymen to repre 
setit ii in the General Convention. "The Genural 
Convention corresponds to the Congress of the 
United States, It legishites for the Mpiseopal 
Church in every state, territory and possession 
of the United States, and also for the missions 
of the Chureh iu the foreien fields. This Oov- 
vention will legislate not only for the Chareh tn 
the United States but also in Alaska, Mawnii, 
Brazil, Porto Rico, Cuba, Hayti, China, Japan, 
Afrieuw. Bishops and delegates from all these 
will attend the Convention. [th is the ue 
suclesiastieal body in the country which lowia- 
lates for precisely the sane goowraphical anes 
covered by the ligislation of Congress; bith it also 
covers Wissions i foreign Landa. 


Second Missionary District Convocation 


The 10Gb meeting of this Convocation was 
held Tuesday, June 28, 1904, with Trinity 
Church, Utica, the Rev. John R, Harding, 
Rector, The following were in attendance: 

‘The Rt. Rev. C. 1. Olmsted, §.'T. D.; the Rey. 
Win. Cooke, Dean; the Rev. W. W. Bellinger, 
D, Ds; the Revs. J, B. Wicks, A. Lb, Byrou-Curtia, 
J, & Parker, A. W. Allen, John Arthur, A. H. 
Rogers, Oliver Owen, F.C; Smith, B, T. Staford, 
J. J. Burd, 7. R, Herding, W. B. Coleman, Jesse 
Higgina, W. P. A.J. Mossé, 8, A, Evans and J. 
W, Clarke. 

Lay delegates in attendance were Mr. H. M. 
Wagner and Judge Geo, T, Davis. The follow- 
ing Were present ag guests of the Conyorntion, 
The Revs, J. A. Staunton, Thomas Stafford and 
Arthur J. Sehrader atid Mr. A, C@ Ackerman, 
Lay reader, 

At 12:30 P, M, luncheon was served in the 
Parish Honge, Al 2 o'clock the meeting was 
ealled to order and opened with devotions by 
Bishop Olmsted, The Rev, Wm. Cooke was 
nominated Dean by the Convocation and the 
following officera were elected, The Ray. J. W. 
Marke, Secretary; Mr J, Francis Day, Trensurer; 
ihe Rev, W. W, Bellinger, D. D., Clerical Member 
and My. J.T. A. Doolittle Lay Member of the 
Board of Managers for Diocesan Missions, The 
‘fev, J.J, Burd and the Rev. A. L. Byron-Curtisa 
were elected a Committee on Accounts. 

The report of the Committee on Assesaments 
and Appropriations was adopted. Other re- 
porta were read and accepted and the routine 
business of the Copvocation transacted, The 

Dean, the Secretary, and the Rey. f, FH, J. 
) Massé wore appointed the Commmittes on Appor- 
tionments for Genernl Missiona, A vote of 
thanks was extended to the Rector and members 
of Trinity Parish for their pleasant entertain- 
meant of the Convocation. Convoestion ad- 
journed to hold its next meeting with Grace 
Church, Warlville. 


ASBRBYMENT AND APPROPRIATION LOD4+L005 











j OnURCH PYLACH, ASBE MT. APIO'DN 
St, Anclrew's, Agua ee Id $0 $ 200-00 
Good Shepherd, Ortwleuny Balle... . 3L.00 200 00 
St. Pat's, Holland Patent 31.00 176 00 
Trinity, Boonville... 31 26 «100 00 
Christ Church,  DPorestport , ., 17 50) tO OD 
Christ Church, Sn op ves § 25 100-00 

/ St. Timothy's, Brookfield a, 3 00 
St, John’s, Clayville i 3 26 Bese 
St. Jamey’, linton 72 60 , : 
St. Mark's, Clark's Mille 8 35 t 
Sl, Stephen's, Now Hartford... ba OU . 
3b. John’s, Whitenbora. , .. -- 40 00 
St. Peter's, Oriskany. ceric a2 00 126 00 
Sp. Puul’s, Paria Hill ,,, =) - 26 00 160 00 
lon, Rome 1 r 200 00 me 
St, Joseph's, NO AR fh . 4L 50 360 00 
Grooe Watorville =. - 104 00 as 
St. Thomuy’, Hamilton , S200 , 

Grace Warlville 14 50) 150 00 
St, Jolin’, Oneida ef O00" |. oS 

Sb. Androw's, Dorhumville. 8 26 50. 00 
Lrinity, Senden, 0. 41 50 140 00 
St. James, New York Mills. « 15 50) §=6180 00 
Gothsomane, Woastmoralancd ., 2600 160 00 
Calvary, LEMON Sy oa ao eet OU, alate e 
Grace, Le 780 00 .,...... 
‘Trinity, * Sire ike tM 224 50 55) eke: 
St. Luke's; " re ry 7B 00 .s455 

St. George's, w ; fer 106 00 - 

Bary Cross, Peete 5 oN 12 50, 

St. Andrew's, Ata 42°00 oc. se 
St. George's, ChadwidWe- 12 50. 25 00 

Bi. Paul's, Dearfield,,. 2.0. 6 25 av 00 
Do the Dean for Missionary Work 

ItithaDivthicta yes: ushise:t:us ¥ atte: 70 00 








$2660 ON $2400 00 
James Winstow CLrargn, 
Secretary, 
DG 
“ Provention is bother than enre, This worth a 
life effort fo Tt wn man from degradation To 
provent hia fall ia for better’ Cough. 


The Gospel Messenger 


To the Bditor of the Gospel Mervenger. 
Dear Sir 

The College Commitiee of the Brotherhood of 
St. Andyew is anxious to get the full name, hone 
address and full College or School address, of 
évery Ohureh man or boy whe intends to enter 
any College or boarding school in the United 
States next Autumn, and lo know as to euch 
whether he is baptized,confirmed and a commun- 
isant. The information is to he given by us to 
the College Chapter of the Brotherhood, the 
College Chiveh Society or the Rector of the near 
ost. Parish, so as to diminish as far as possible 
the number of young men who are aninuilly lost 
to the Church, and too often to any religious tn- 
fluences, in the transition from home or Church 
school infhiences to College or boarding school, 

Parents and Reetors will confer a great favor 
on us and, we hope, be of great service fo their 
sons or parishioners, if they will give us the full- 
est and pramptest information. We especially 
desire the exnet address of the young man’s 
fultire room in College, becuse in the larger 
Colleges it is some weeks after the tomn begins 
before a particule wian ean be found ensily un- 
loss his room ja known, 

‘Lrusting thal you Gun find space for this Teiter 
in your columns, we rennin 

Very respectfully yours, 
Robert H. Gardiner, Chainnan, 
Perey G, White, Secretary. 
Gardiner, Maine, August 1, 104. 
Ct) 

You might vs well tall of “cold lire” or-of fire 
that would not ignite, a8 ol Christinnily withont 
the miasionary spirit. 

'r 

There is bib ane conceivable preparation for 
the life to come; and thal is the discipline and 
building up of eharaeter—Dean Church, 


al 
A Obvistinnity that isn’t worth giving to others 
isn'L worth keeping to ourselves. 


4 
Treasurers Report 


_ ‘Che Trowsurer acknowledges the receiph of the follow- 
tig sums during the month of June, HO 


MIawIONARY pIsrnie? No. J. 

Bmoanuel, Adina, RBf3: St. Johin'y, Cape Vineont, 
6.51; Christ Choroh, Milisburgh, 176.5 Grace, Lu Farge- 
ville, 1.70; Zion, Pierrepont Manor, 60c.; Trinity, Water- 
town, 93.81; Frederick's Corners, 130. 


MISSIONARY PIseUCT NO. 2. 

Bt. Andrew's, Augusta, $1.00; Trimty, Camden, 9.10; 
St. Andrew's, Durhamville, 700-5 Bt. Stephen's, New 
Hartford, 4.48; St, Peter's, Oriskany, 2,00, St. Paul's, 
Pacis Hill, 2,08; Zion, Rome, 20,00; St, Joseph's, Rome, 
$.26; St. James, New York Milla, 1.50; Calvary, Utica, 
16.19; Sb, George's, Ubiow, $00; Holy Cross, Utien, 10.30; 
Trimty, Utioa, 7-41; St. Andrew's, Ulien, 2.23; Grice, 
Waterville, 4.75; Gethsemane, Westmoreland, 2.00; 
St. John's, Whitesboro, 3.00; Deerfield, 600,; 56. Thomas, 
Hamilton, 4.04; Grace, Marlville, 1,00. 


MISSIONARY srr NO. 3. 

Christ Church, Binghamton, $25.00; Beniby Memo- 
rial, Binghamton, 22.74; Bb. Petor's, Bumbridge, 5,00; 
Zion, Greene, 15.00; St, Paul's, Oxford, 18,22; Christ 
Churoli, Sherburn, 6.04. 


MISSIONARY DIBTRIOT NO. 4, 


SL. Peter's, Cusenovia, $29.06; Christ Church, Oswego, 
10.00; Grace, Baldwinsville, 19,05; St. James, Skaneate- 
lea, 16,42; All Suints, Syracuse, 5,00; Church of the 
Saviour, Syrague, 36.07; St, Paul's, Syracuse, 43.25 
Grace, Brace, 6.87; 56, John’s, Syracuse, 2.60; Good 
Sheplerd, Onondaga Castle, 1,00. 


MIBRSTONARY pIATRICT NO. By 
St. Peter's, Auburn, $80.00; St. Paul's, Aurora, 10.00; 
St. Mutthew’s, Mornyia, 6.255 Grace, Willowdale, 1.23; 
Calvary, Huyt’s Corners, 1,25 Christ Churoh, Willard,6.00 


MISSIONARY Disinicr NO. Ob. 
8). John's, Big Plata, $2.75; Trinity, Elmira, 22.36; St. 
Mark's, Cantor, 30.00; St, Paul’y, Owego, 2.05; Grace, 
Waverly, U4; St. Joba's, Tthecw 16,67; Emmanuel, 
Saithboro, 1.67; Christ Charo, Wellsturgh, 1.07) 56 


John's Spencer, 1.67; St. Thotnas, Van Etten, 9,50. 
Offering at Mornmg Service Diocesan Convention, 
25,22, 8 Totals i eas 2 20 efi ites) tebe $647.12 


DIQCHSAN BXPRNSO# WUND. 

Waterville, $6.00; Hamilton, 2.80; Good Shepherd, 
Binghamton, 8.38; St. George, Utien, 52.02; Copenhagen; 
1.70; Whitesboro, 4.46; Oriskany, 10,88; St. Poul, 
Wutertown, 73.65; Theress, 22.41; Moravia, 8.05; St, 
Luke, Ution, 45.17; Holy Cross, Utien, 10.47; Sherborne, 
2.18; St. Paul, Syracuse, 41.35..,...)----)-. --B20L42 


COADIVTOR BISILOVA SALARY. 


St. George, Utica, $94.89; Horscheads, 7.08; Church of 
the Saviour, Syracuse, 37,.0L;Sacket Harbor, 1.56; Trinity 
Mimira, 14,88; Good Shepherd, Binghumton, 21.88; 
Whitesboro, 7.06; Lowville, 7-06; Oriskany, 12.20; Bt. 
Paul, Watertown, 59.80; Theresa, 11.65; Oriskany Fal) 
1.50; Moravian, 10.72; Baldwinsville, 4.73; "W. A. 8." 
Criow, 20,00; St. Paul, Syracuse, A290..." - $309.40 


GRNKNAL MISSLONB. 
Holy Cross, Utica, $10.64; St. Pauls, Syracuse, 37,24 
Soevere rt ee Tu sc riet ater le ne cree ox ATOR 


PORRIGN MIAXIONS, 
Trinity, Blooira, $114.30, cee. S1EBO 
MINISTEUEAL HDUCATION, 
Buldwinsville, $4.00. ...- 2-5-2 26-200... 88,00 
OUNTRAL N. ¥. UISLE & PATER BOOK Sociwry, 











Bainbridge, $2.26; Trinity, Elmira, 12.75; su, J 
Auburn, 4.50; Waverly, 60c.; Obrist Chureh, Bane 
ton, 3.20; Baluwinavills, BAL... ee eee aor yi 

NEW YORE AIALE & PRATER WOOK KOcreDy, 

Oxted, SERB css PERE AO Sate 

C#RVBWAL CLYKGY TRIBE FUND, 
Sucket Harbor, 33.05; Waverly, 100,.., 2...) | aicak 
‘ UNCAULTUATIONN. 
Diatesay Miseions, - “e acer 
General Missions. : 5 BI Bane 
Poroigtt Missions... : 1480 
Diocesan Expense Mun DOL 
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where to send for books or information 
about them. Everyone, at some time 
or other, wants to know the cost of some 
book that interests them. If their 


BOOK 


means it they propone to o 
such irmen write direct toa 


Whittaker, of 2 and 8 Bible House 
New York. His steck ranges from 


an tract to an BOOKS 
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Lyman Brothers _. 
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. TELEPHONE S3T... 


Publication office of ‘* The Gospel Messenger” and 
other Churchpaper. . 
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Bishop Frederick Dan Huntington son. os The Dan & Elizabt h Whitnam Phebps 
born in Middletown ,Com.May 28,1819, in his 
summer home at Hadley ,Mass. ) July 2 »21904. 
He married in Boston,Mass. Nov.21, 13842 Harriet Dane Sargent, daau 
of Epes & Mary Otis (Lincoln) Sargent who was born in Boston 
Nov. 21,1822 and died in Syracuse,N.Y. Feb.22,1910. 


He eame to Syracuse to live in 1869 when he mas made Bishop 
of central New York, the first bishop of this diocese. He had 
lived in Boston where he was pastor of the Unitarian church for 
some years before he became an Episcopalian. 


His children . ja 190+ — ae 
Rev.George Phelps, bornJuly 3,1844+, d.in Hanover ,NH.tily chee ae 
mar. ‘3 sons & dau. Constance 
éh. 


d. Mar. 
Arria Sargent,b.June +2,1648 unmarried he ai ghd 
Rev. Father James Otis, b.Feb.23,1850, unmarried 
William, bv. July 1856,died young 


Ruth ¢ b. Nov. 3,1850 ,mar. Archibald Sessions 
ch. 2 sons *42%. Hannah R.mar. Paul S.Andrews of 6. 


Mary L b.Nov.143,1861 unmarried 











Bishop Huntington’s Son 





sume Digg in N.Y. City at 80 


Special Dispatch to The Herald 
New York, June 20.—The Very Rev, 
James Otis Sargent Huntington, and 
superior co-founder of the order of the 
Protestant Episcopal Church in the 
United States, died today at St. Lukes 


ital, this city. He was 80 years 
nee Surviving are two sisters, Mrs, 
Archibald L. Sessions and Miss Mary 


‘TL, Huntington, 


Hunti came to New 
ee tom Accs Ay 1881 and three 
years later founded the Order of the 
Holy Cross in a little parish on the 
East Side with the late Rev. Sturges 
Allen, who founded the order's mis- 
sion in Liberta, Under his direction 
the order gained prominence, moved 
to Westminster, Md., and then to West 
Park, N. Y., the present Mother House, 
He was born in Boston, the son of 
the late Rt. Rev. Frederic Dan 
Huntington, Protestant piscopal 
Bishop of Central New York, and Mrs, 


Hannah Dane Sargent Huntington. 
He received his early education in the 
public and private schools of Boston 
and prepared for college at the Boston 
Latin School, entering Harvard in 
1871, He was graduated in the 
classical course four years later, 
shortly before his 21st birthday, and 
studied for the ministry under his 
father and at St. Andrews Divinity 
School, 

He did some teaching at Syracuse 
University and in 1878 was ordained 
by his father as a deacon in his 
brother's church at Malden, Mass. 
He had been an assistant at Calvary 
Church, Syracuse, founded by his 
father as a Sunday School, and in 
1880 was made a priest of the Protes- 
tant Episcopal Church. A year later 
he came to New York, 

Funeral services will be held at 11 
A.M. Monday at the Cathedral of St. 
John the Divine. Burial will be at 
West Park. 


LY 





Mary Lincoln Huntington, 
Daughter of Late Bishop, | 
Dies in New England Home 


Syracusan for More Than Half a Century 
Had Collansed Dec. 26; Hadley 


Mass Rites Tuesday 
yan. 135 1936 


| Miss Mary Lincoln Huntington, for 
more than half a century a resident 


Two brothers died earlier, the one 
the noted Father James Huntington, 
of St. Johns Brotherhood and the 


;ot Syracuse, daughter of the late| other George Huntington, who lived 
Bishop Frederic Dan Huntington, first ||jn New England, and left a notable 


Protestant Episcopal bishop of Cen- 
‘Tal New York, died early Sunday 
aorning at her home at Northamp- 


ton, Mass., where she has lived with || at home. 


her sister, Mrs, A. L, Sessions, since 
1933, 


Word of her death was sent to her 
niece, Mrs. Paul Shipman Andrews, 
daughter of Mrs. Sessions, and Mrs. 
Andrews and her husband, Dean Paul 
Shipman Andrews, of the College of 
Law, Syracuse University, left Monday 
to attend the funeral service which 
will be conducted Tuesday afternoon 
at the old family home at Hadley, 
Mass, 

Miss Hunting was born Noy. 15, 
1861, at Boston, the year of her 
father’s ordination 1!n Episcopal or- 
|ders. He was consecrated April 8, 
1869, and made St, Pauls Church here 
his cathedral church, 

The family lived in James Street, 
in the present Goodyear Burlingame 
School building and later in Walnut 
Place during the bishop's lifetime. He 
died in 1904, at the age of 85. Mrs. 
Huntington, who was before her mar- 
riage in 1843 Miss Hanna Dane Sar- 
gent, of Boston, died here in 1910. 

Miss Huntington lived after the 
bishop’s death with her mother and 


her sister, Miss Arria 8. Huntington, || 


in Douglas Street and they were 
active in forming Calvary Church 
there. 

The three sisters maintained active 
interest in the work perpetuated now 
as the Huntington Club. Miss Hunt- 
ington was an honorary vice-presi- 
dent of the club. The foundress and 
sponsor of the club died March 24, 
1921, and Arria 8. Huntington School 
here is also a memorial to her. 

After the death of her sister Miss 
Huntington lived in Dewitt Street. 
She remover to Massachusetts two 
| years ago. 


family. 

Mise Huntington was educated pri- 
vately at Sambridge and Boston and 
in Syracuse. She traveled abroad and 

The family lived summers 
at Hadley. 
the family name has been identi- 
fied for generations with religioss and 
cultural ideals, the bishop having 
‘been himself the son of & clergyman, 
who was the descendant of a pioneer 
clergyman. - 

Miss Arria, Huntington's memorial 
service was conducted at Trinity 
Episcopal Church. Miss Mary Hunt- 
ington was interested also in the 
Church of the Saviour. 

Product of a cultural environment, 
her interests were in keeping with the 


l\ habits of life of her surroundings. She 
was enfeebled recently and the day 
| after Christmas suffered collapse, 
indicating the approaching end of her 
life, 

Miss Edna E. Winship, executive 
secretary of the Arria Huntington 
Foundation conducting the Syracuse 
| elub work for girls, visited Mrs. Ses- 
sions at Northampton on New™ Year's 
Day and Miss Huntington was then 
unconscious. ; 

She is survived by her sister, Mrs.} 
A, L. Sessions; two nieces, Mrs. Paul 
Shipman Andrews, of Syracuse and 
Miss Catherine Huntington, of Bos- 
ton; seven nephews and grand-nieces 
and nephews. 

The seven nephews are: The Rev. 
M. P. Huntington, of Red Hook, Dr. 
James LL. Huntington, of Boston; 
Prof. H. B. Huntington, of Providence, 
R. I; Constant D. Huntington, of 
London, England; Frederic D, Hunt- 
ington and Roger Huntington Ses- 
sios, of New York, and John A. Ses-| 
sions, of Hadley. | 
F Oe | 


GROUP HONORS 
DAUGHTER OF 
LATE BISHOP 
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Chalice to Be Bought to 
Perpetuate Memory of 


Miss Huntington PS 
Feb 


(2. 1936 


A fund for the purchase of a me- ~ 
morial chalice for perpetuation of 
the memory of Miss Mary Lincoln 
Huntington, one of the founders of 


Calvary Episcopal — parish and & 
daughter of the late Rt, Rev, Fred- 
eric Daniel Huntington, first bishop 
of the Hpiscopal diocese of Central 
New York, has been established by a 
numiber of her personal friends. 

A person prominent in the move- 
ment gave the following sketch of | 
the life and church activities of Miss | 
Huntington, who died Sunday morn- 
ing, January 12, to The Post-Stand- 
ard last \night, 

“Born in Boston some 74 years ago, 
she became a resident. of Syracuse in 
her very early years, Being the 
youngest child of the late Bishop 
Huntington, who himself was the 
first Episcopal bishop of Centra) New 
York, she quickly established herself , 
in the hearts and lives of an “ever 
increasing. mumber of men, women 
and children, who, thru a long and 
sternly testing era, continued to look 
upon her as their friend. 

Started Sunday School 

“With her older sister, Mrs, Ruth 
Sessions, the former Miss Ruth Hunt- 
ington, she early devoted herself to 
the establishment of an Episcopal 
Sunday school in what was then an 
ordinary farmyard barn in Butternut 
street.. Thru constant and unspar~- 
ing effort, these two sisters soon cre- 
‘ated an interest in the young people 
which, in its turn, spread to their 
parents, the consequence of which 
was the establishing of a regular: 
Episcopal mission, which, in turn, 
developed into the parish of Calvary. 

“All thru her long life, Miss Hun- 
tington or “Miss Mary,” ‘as she was 
better known to her many friends 
and co-workers, continued to ‘spend 
and he spent’ for this parish, creat- 
ing and developing the Girls Friendly 
society, the woman’s auxiliary and 

_ other well known parish organiza | 
tions. , 

“Always excelling in gacdtonity) 
she became a \eritable center of the 
noblest charity and good works, the 
influence of which was felt and con- 
tinues to be felt in every corner of 
this large city. 





Lo Keep Memory Alive 

“It is therefore only natural that 
those who knew her best and lived 
closest to her should feel constrained 
to do something which shall keep 
her gracious memory forever green in 
the hearts of those for whom her 
name became a household word, par- 
ticularly those for whom she labored 
80 unceasingly and, without any 
slackening of interest, whether it was 
n the giving of time, money or tal- 
ent, 

“Being herself for so many years 
® faithful communicant of Calvary 
church, it hag been deemed to be 
especially suitable that a chalice 
Shall become the perpetual symbol 
of her life and, to that ehd, a fund 
has been established, the chairman- 
Ship of which has been accepted by 
Mrs. Frank M, Bonta of 129 Dewitt 
street, to whom contributions may 
now be sent, 

“It is the aim of those in charge 
that an opportunity shall be afforded 
to all her many friends and, to that 
end, it is particularly emphasized 
that this fund shall be open to all, 
No matter how small the contribu- 
tion may be it will be most grate- 
Tully received and valued, 

’ Memorial Service Planned 

“If possible it is hoped that the 
fund shall be completed in time for 
the Feast of the Annunciation, which 
is the 25th of March, or if it can be 
conveniently done, by Sunday, March 
22, when it is intended that a me- 
morial seryice shall be held in Cal- 
vary church and the gift publicly 
blessed. 

“Further information concerning 
this effort will be made public from 
time to time, but, for the present, 
the aim is to secure the immediate 
sending of contributions toward the 
Mary Huntington Memorial fund, It 
is requested that all such offerings 
be sent to Mrs. Bonta as soon as 
possible.” 











RECTOR LAUDS 
KIN OF BISHOP 
IN MEMORIAL 


Chalice Is Dedicated in 
Tribute to Miss 
Huntington 


“Whar. 23-——-— 936 
A golden chalice given as a per- 
petual memorial to Miss Mary Lincoln | 





‘Huntington, one of the founders of, | 


Calvary Episcopal parish, was blessed | 
at a public memorial service in Cal-_ 
vary church yesterday morning. 

Miss Huntington, who died January 
12, was a datighter of the late Rt, Rev. 
Frederic Dan Huntington, first bishop 
of the Episcopal diocese of Central | 
New Yotk. The fund for purchase of | 
the chalice was raised by friends of , 
Miss Huntington and communicants 
of Calvary church, : 

Rey. C, Bertram Runnalls, rector, 
pald high tribute to Miss Huntington 
in his morning sermon, 

“(phere is no poem in the world 
like a man’s life, however little it may 
be marked with what we call adven- 

ture,” These words of Father Faber 
find a vivid realization in the life of 
Mary Lincoln Huntington,” Father 
Runnalls declared, “Such a poem was 
her life. 

“One of our own parishioners, also a 
very close personal friend, aptly 
writes: ‘As I look back on her useful, 
active life, the words that come to me 
as being most fitting to her, are: “She 
went about doing good.” All Mary 
Huntington’s work was done in a very 
quiet and unassuming manner, She 
gave herself unsparingly to those who 
needed her help, and never for any 
praise it might bring, but solely be- 
cause she felé {t was part of» her 
life and work.’ ; 

“Another writes, ‘Miss Huntington’s 
almost life-long devotion to Calvary 
began even before 1877, when her 
brother, the late Father Huntington, 
tho still only in deacon’s orders, was 
appointed rector. 





. 


“‘The bishop had started the mis- 
sion even before this, and to help 
out the small number of teachers. 
Father Huntington had enlisted the 
services of his two youngest sisters. 
As girls of 15 and 16, they rather 
enjoyed going up to Calvary Sunday 
afternoons. After Father Huntington 
took charge of Calvary in 1877, his 
Sister, Mary, devoted much of her 
time to helping him, and remained 
a loyal member of the parish from 
this time on.” 
In closing, Father Runnalle said, 
"T feel that I oan do her memory 
no greater honor than to apply to her 
those famous lines of Lord Tennyson: 
“Not once or twice in our fair na- 
tional story / 

The path of duty was the way to 
glory; 

He that, ever 
mands, 

On with toil of heart and knees and 
hands 

Thro’ the long gorge to the far light 

Has won his path upward, and pre- 
vailed, 

Shall find the toppling crags of duty 
scaled 

Are close upon the shining table- 
lands . 

‘To which our God Himself is moon 
and sun. 

~* she.” 


Sn ae a nal 


following her com- 
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THE BISHOP 


Noting the Career of Fred- 
erick Dan Huntington, 


HONORED . ANCESTORS 














He Came of the Good Old 
New England Stock, 





CAREFULLY EDUCATED 





His Ministry and Countless Con- 
tributions to Morals and 
Literature, 





The Rt, Rev. Prederick Dan Hunt- 
ington, the twenty-tifth anniversary 
ot whose elevation to the Episcopate is 
being celebrated to-day, was born at. 
Hadley, Mass.,on May 28th, 1619. His 
ancestry traces itself back to the colo- 
nial days, his father, the Hey. Dan 
Huntington, Sprigging trom the old 
Connecticut stock of which Lafayette, 
in addressing one of the family who 
was presented to him on his last visit 
to this country, said: “Young man, 
you have noble blood in your veins; 
see that you never dishonor it.” 

Samuel Huntington, president of the 
first Congress, left no descendants, but 
as a collateral ancestor his memory 
has been deeply cherisheu by those who 
consider distinguished pablic service 
the best title to the grateful regard of 
posterity. While no other members of 
the family have become sn conspicuous 

in high office, many haye served their 
country well and have loyally upheld 
the principles. on which it was estab- 
lished, ‘ 

The early settlers in Norwich were 
men of industry and integrity. The 
first white child born in that historic 
town was a Huntington, and John 
Warner Barker in his “Connecticut 
Historical Collections’ copies. the fol- 
Jowing quaint inscription from a monu- 
ment in the ancient burial ground: 

“Here lyes inter'd ye remains of 
Deacon Christupher Huntington of 
Norwich, November Ist, 1660, and ye 
first born of males in ye town. He 
served near 4) years in ye office ofa 
deacon, and died April ye 24th, 1785, in 
ye j5th yr. of his age. Memento 
mori,” 

A grandson of the founder of the 
family removed to Lebanon, and there, 
after two generations, Dan was born, 
the seventh of a numerous family of 
brothers and sisters. fe entered Yule 
wolleze at the age of 16, and atter his 
graduation became a tutor there. It 
was through a grandson of Jonathan 
Edwurds that he was introduced to 
some of the family connection then re- 
siding at the parsonage in Hadley, 
Mass., and was inyited to preach at 
the village meeting ticuse, 


The Romance of a Tea Drinking, 

Ou that visit he atrended a tea drink- 
ing at the home of *Squire Phelps, 
whose daughter Mi1tzabeth was then 19 
years of age. Tradition relates that 
President Dwight had already become , 
so impressed With the worth and dig- | 
nified attractions ot this young woman 
that he had siggested to young Mr. 
Huntington that she would make a 
suitable help-meet, However that 
may be, the acyuaintance thus begun 
resulted in a marriage on the first day 
of the present century, and the wed- 
ding journey was made through the 
snow to Litchfield, Conn,, where the 
young clergyman had been installed 





there and made part of that delight- | 
ful society which has been described in 
the biography of Mrs. Lyman, At the 
Gothic seminary, then in the height of 
its fame, were wery attractive young 
ladies, The Round Hill school had 
brought some conspicuous scholars to 
the town. In the Shakspere readings, 
which were one feature of the literary 
life, young Mr. Huntington's tine voice 
and expressive intonation were often 
remarked upon, 

The family faith, originally of the 
strict Puritan type, was that of the 
Congregational body, under which its 
head had exercised -his ministry, Dnr-' 
ing the great change which passed 


assistant minister, In this parish Dr, |over New Eogland, in the reaction 


Lyman Beecher was hisimmediate suc- 
cessur, Mr, Huntington removed 
thence toa charge in Middletown, and | 
in 1816 took his family to live on his 
wife's estate at Hadley. 
Here the youngest child, Prederick 
Dan, the present Bishop, was born in 
1819, the eleventh of a large family of 
vigorous sons and danghters, The 
Rey. Dan carried on the extensive farm 
with the aid of his boys, and occupied 
for some time the position of precep- 
tor of Hopkins weademy, a school 
which held a high place in the field of 
education, Here his sons were taught, 
and Fiederick was prepared for Am- 
herst college. The habits of that gen 
eration were so simple and the frugal- 
ity so marked that in spite of the 
claims ofa large family its head man- 
aged to offer to each of his chilrden 
the opportunity tor a good education. 
To his girls he afforded the best of ad- 
vantages, sending them to that admir- 
able institution, Mrs. Willard's semi- 
nary in Troy. At bome reading was 
always provided for all, and while 
each was called upon to assist. in the 
work of the farm orin the household, 
leisure was always followed for the 
cultivation of the mind, The mother 
was a woman of strong character, | 
with broad and liberal views, and it 
was no donbt largely her influence 
which directed the taste of the chil- 
dren tointellectual pursuits. Three of 
the sons went to Harvard college. 
The youngest, Frederick, desiring to 
remain nearer home, entered Amherst 
in 1885, and was graduated as the vale- 
dictorian of his class. Among his clags- 
mates and intimate friends were Dr. 
Richard Storrs of Brooklyn and. Ka- 
ward Gillett of Westfield, Mass. He 
passed his college vacations in teach- 
ing, and thus succeeded in making his 
own way without depending upon his 
father. Mounted on one of the farm 
horses, he rode up into the hilt country 
and there passed the autumn weeks, in- 
structing a small company of advanced 
pupils, bright young men and women 
who in after life recalled vividly the 
mental stimulus they had received, At 
this time he began to write Jor the col- 
lege periodicals, 
At the Gid Homestead. 

The old homestead stood midway be- 
tween Amherst and Northampton, and 
in the latter place many of his leisure 
hours were passed, A brother, after- 
ward Judge Huntington, bad his home 


trom Calvanism, both the Rev. Dan 
Huntington and bis wife became im- 
pressed by those teachings which dwelt 
upon mercy rather than wrath, and 
enjoyed love for humanity instead ot 
escape trom future perdition, Hand 
in hand with the new idea, went prac-) 
tical activity in the cause of the slave, 
of temperance, of waiversal peace. lo 
allof these the mother of the house-| 
hold found herdelight, Her earnest, 
spiritual life was not weakened by 
adopting a more liberal creed; her 
prayers and devotions were Unceasing 
in ber earnest solicitnde for thé souls 
of her children. 

‘Under such influenses it naturally | 
followed that her younget son should 
seek the ministry of the Unitarian de- 
nomination, which was then so ably 
represented by Doctor Channng. He 
passed two years after Jeaving college 
attbe Divinity school in Cambridge, 
and then setued in Boston at the South 
Cangregational church. At this time 
he became known as asiryng and in- 
sping preacher, and his influence was 
fel tar beyond the religious body with 
which he was connected, As a public 
Jecturer he also achieved a brilliant 
reputation. 





“Sermons For the People.’’ 

His first literary work of importance 
was the publication, in 1856, of ‘‘Ser- 
mons for the People,’’ a book which 
was eagerly welcomed by thousands ot 
souls who found its key-note in the 
opening discourse, ‘‘Our Christian | 
Paith, a Reality,’’and to whom it be- 
came a household companion. It was 
followed by ‘‘Christian Believing,” 
published an 1860, Both volumes have 
become familiar to members of all de- } 
nominations, and are widely read and 
highly valmed in Mogiand as well as in 
our own conutry. 

In 1855 Mr. Huntington was called to 
the Plummer protessorship of Chrisi- 
ian moralsin Harvard college and as 
preacher t) the university. In this po- 
sition he interested himself personally 
in the students under his care, Many 
aman of influence in our country has 
since expressed his obligations to one 
who first aroused him to gh and ear- 
nest purposes in life. The snrroundings 
in Cambridge were peciliarly congen- 
jal in those days, The college faculty 
was so smail that all jts members were 
well known to each other, The atmos- 
phere was distinctively one of high 
thinking and -plain living. Mr, Agas- 
siz’s school brought many attractive 
young women, and in the period be- 
fore the war had rent the country 
asunder the youth of bothsexes from 
old Southern families added sprightli- 
ness and yarietv to the social life. 
Professor Huntington's weelly Bible 
lectures were at this time eajrerly at- 
tended, not only by residents of Cam- 
bridge, but of Boston, Some of those 
who had thus become imbued with the 
fearless and candid spirit of bis studies, 
and whose spiritual lite had been 
quickened by his religious devotion 
were among the number who formed 
the new congregation at Emmanuel 
church, Boston. This parish was or- 
ganized in 1860, and Doctor Hunting- 
ton assumed its rectorship imimediate- 
ly after his ordination to the priest- 
hood of the Episcopal church, I[t was 
made upto an uncommon degree of | 
men and women of intelligence and | 
high positions, who became noted for, 
their earnestness in church work, The 
rector’s relations to nis people were 
peculiarly intimate and personal, and 
the sermons preached at this time are 
characteristic of human helpfulness 
Many of them are collected in two yol- 
umes entitled, ''Christ in the Christian 
Year.” They were published later af- 
ter the Bishop had removed to the dio- 
cese of Central New York, and were 
arranged with a reference to use by 
lay readers. ‘Chey are adapted to the 
course of the church seasons, 





\"'Porty Days With the Master.” 
| contain the productions of his own pen 


Much Editorial Work, 
In editorial work the Bishop had 
charge, while in the Unitarian minis- 
try, of the Monthly Religious Maga- 


zine. (Later he aided in establishing 


| the Church Monthly, and in hts own 


diocese he has had charge of The Gos- 
pel Messenger. He hias written exten- 
sively for periodicals, including The 
Forum, The Independent, The Church- 
man and others. His contributions to 
devotional literature have been two 
collections of poetry, such as ‘'Lyra 
Domeéstica’’ and ‘lim, or Hymns of 
Holy Refreshment,” in which he gath- 
ered lip many beautiful fugitive poems. 
Of his own verses one or two pieces 
have been freqiiently published. ) 
Two volumes of selected readings are ; 
called “Helps to a Holy Lent? and 
They 


alone. The selection for Ash Wednes- 
day gives the following outlime of the || 
writer's purpose: 

“Almost of necessity, and because on 
our part the character-building faculty 
mus is the will, self-subjection must 
express ilself in action, “A special re- 
ligions provision like Lent requires us, 
therefore, toset up an original habit 
of helping others. And that you may 
help them practically, begin by taking 
it clearly into your idea of what 
Christ's re igion is, that it bears its 
fruit in charitable labor, invigorates 
and cheers the disciple by sweeping 
away his anxieties about himself and 
his morbid introspections, with a 
wholesome activity of his moral life 
working outward into bis neighbor- 
hood. Christ said it to his most impul- 
sive, changeable pupil: ‘Being con- 
verted yourself, lend your spiritual 
power to your brethren—and your 
neighbors are your brothers—thereby 
strengthening yourself with them.’ But 
for this forthgoing hand and foot, and 
taith init beforehand as part of your 
faith in Christ. what you call your re- 
ligious life is a pale shoot,a sickly 
plant, born in shade, famishing for 
sunlight. Just so far as Christ’s church 
in these American States is puny, 
slow, small, failing of its possible con- 
quests aud promised glories, it is be- 
cause Christian worshippers are not’ 
enlarged and auickened by this enno- 
bling and enabling spiritof the king- 
dom, as Christ brought tt, a mission on 
the earth. It is safe, it 18 salvation, 
tolivein the kingdom by the law of 
the king, There is no other salvation, 
no Other life eternal. Personal respon- 
sibility for the welfare ot the world 
about you is a chief element in the vi- 
talicv and stability of your own faith— 
not the great, far-off world, so distinct 
as to be indistinct, or so general as to 
be nnreal, but the near, actual, living 
world of men and women. 


Life’s Perplexing Problems. 

“Have you pondered the problems 
that perplex them, bewilder them and 
set some of them to asking why they 
were eyer born into the world, and 
whether snicide would not be a pirdon- 
able escape ont of it? Has itstruck 
you thatin, this time,<a this country, 
in this community, where wrong, and 
cunning, and lying, and unbeliet, and 
the desecration of holy things, and tas- 
cinating but poisonous books circulat- 
ing clandestinely among your children 
in the schools, are pniling down the 
only safeguards that. can make homes 
pure, marriages sacred, society decent, 
and the future tolerable—it is an aw- 
ful thing to live at all? If not, then 
surely it is no wonder that your past 
religion seems to you little better than 
the phantom of an idle brain, and your 
expectation of heavenan unsnbstantial 
dream. Itis only by looking at these 


| neighbors as Christ looked at his, only 


with a burning sense that itis your 
mind and your heart, your work and 
will, your pity and your time, that can 
save them--them and yon together— 
only in this way that what you have 
ventured to call your faith can be an 
inspiring and satislying thing.” 
Throughout his mimstry Bishop 
Huntington has taken a strong interest 
in social questions. While professor of 
Christian morals av Harvard college 
he delivered a course of lectures at 
the Lowell institute in Boston, which 
are published under the title ‘Numan 


Society; Its Providenttal Structure, 


Relations and Offices.” The writer 
says: 

feet us not hesitate to plant our feev 
firinly, eyen by definition, on tlie broad 
position that society is a divine ap- 
pointmest, The Former who made us 
made us 10 be social. Inthe original 
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BISHOP HUNTINGTON AT HIS HOME IN THIS CITY. 


plan ot his constitutica man was not 








= : 
God the central and supremesun of all, 


meant to live alone. Though it were j not only an attractive law, not only an 


possible for every individual of the 
species toreach the periection of his 
private nature in litary state— 
which it is not—still \the purposes of 
God in his creation would not be an- 
swered. Notso many isolated units, 
but a social body, was clearly the 
thought that layin the mind of God 
when he said: ‘Let us make manin 
our own image.’ Association is not an 
accident befalling man,on his way. It 
is. an inherent promise, want, fact, put 
into his complex organization at the 
start. The social state js not a circum- 
stance, but a law; not an economy, but 
a principle. { 
An Estimate of Society, 

‘The great whole thue we call soci- 
ety has been arrange’ 49 she Creator 
ina system of concentriccirules. The 
first and smallest social type is the 
tamily. Its{primary coustitnentsare a 
man anda woman—then parents: and 
children—sometimes inclnding a com- 
plete patriarchate, all the dessendants 
of the same living progenitor. The 
second and next larger is the tribe, a 
group of families. Th third is the 
State, varying greatly in extent. 
Fourth isthe nation, a larger collec- 
tion, determined by 4 common origin, 
a common language, und contiguous 
lands, often includingiseveral political 
organizations, as Athens, Sparta, 
Thebes, were all included in the Greek 
or Hellenic nation. Fiyth and last is 
the Empire, a mightier power, a clus- 
ter of nations, a ganglion of cities and 
provinces, and, as the “ase may be, a 
heterogeneous combinyition of diifer- 
ent races even under one civil sway, 
but growing out of. no one principle of 
life, artificially grappled together by 
military conquest. by personal ambi- 
tion, by the intermarriage of royal 
families, rarely keepimg their bulky 
and unwieldy proportions yery long, 
but stretching out t} they break 
asunder by their own weight, as the 
Assyrian, the Roman, the Russian, the 
British Empires, # 

‘At thejcenter otfany or all of these 
widening ‘circles stands an individual 
man, having his social nature, waiting 
for an alliance with his kind, responsi- 
ble, aifectional but tri ymentary and 
unfinished till he finds his fellows— 
holding his place there directly from 

| God above him as each rjember of the 
| solar system holds fron the sun, and 
yet balances the rest of the members. 
Itis not agsingle sola’ system, but 
many, the? whole also heliocentric— 


. 
Me 


irradiating light, but a conscious spirit 
of life and a personal protector. 
Toward each of these groups he has a 
character anda name—father of the 
families of the earth, leader of the 
tribes, lord ot the States, king of the 
nations, sovereign of the empires, 

“Each of these social types hasits own 
political style or form of government 
—the patriarchy, the chieftainship, , 
the democratic, aristocratic, royal, 
imperial. But society itself is, in a 
sense, independent of all these forms. 

“It went before their beginnings, It 
survives their revolutions, [t sees 
them dashed to pieces, and tossed to- 
gether, reconstructed, or buried, and | 
yetitself lives on, for God is with it, 
and has uses for it. Its politics may 
change and wither, but by principles 
God has wrought into its being its own 
steady growth goes on,”? 

The writer then develops the sub- 
) ject under the following heads: ‘Hu- 
mane Society,’ '*A Divine Apportion- 
ment,” ‘‘A Living Instrument of Di- 
vine Thought,” ‘A Discipline of Indi- 
vidual Character,” ‘'A School of Mu- 
tual Help.” 

The fourth chapter has been repub- 
lished in the form of an essay, and sug- 
)gests that new order for which men 
are looking in the present contused 
condition of industrial affairs, A strik- 
ing presentation ot existing evils and 
their remedy is found in ‘The gospel 
and the People,” an address made ata 
meeting of the National Evavgelical 
Alliance in Boston on December Sth 
1889. 1t closes as follows: : 
Our Boasted Civilization, 

“A civilization that drives the two 
poles of society farther and tarther 
apart, that widens the gap and inten- 
sifies the jealousy between one class 
and another, that heightens the con- 
trast, in city or country, between the 
comfort of the rich and the hardships 
of the poor, which overtasks or under- 
pays wage workers in order to add su- 
perfluous affluence and irresponsible 
power to the estates of a few, which 
helps a hundredth partof the popula- 
tion to own half of the property, 
which exposes innumerable women to 
moralruin for a living, which drives 
pale and emaciated ana rickety chil- 
dren daily trom pestilential tenements 
to factories and mines, which counte- 
nances as a conspicuous parish leader 
in the commercial capital of its best 
community an owner of real estate 
who has pocketed four millions of dol- 





| lars by the rental of four nests of mis- 
ery and dens of vice tive stories high, 
which lets fifteen thousand children 
die within a year atter they are born 
in these cellars and garrets without 
uttering a sound of indignation or 
alarm, which robs the citizen- voter of 
his independence and manliness at the 
polls, enslaving him by fear or want to 
a landlord or employer. which in- 
creases the rate of suicide and insanity 
every year, which steadily muitiplies 
the inflnence of money irrespective of 
character, which sells offices of trust 
inthe State to the highest bidder, 
which puts the loftiest trusts in the 
goverment of great cities into the 
hands ot saloon-keepers, gamblers, 
\ jockeys and their patrons, a social con- 
dition where Legislatures are bribed 
and juries are’ packed, where in most 
industries ‘one man is master and 
many serve,’ where the magnitude of 
a fraud is security against punishment 
—thisis not a civilization umder the 
command of the religion of Christ. 
Prophets and priests of God are not to 
be deceived or overawed by it. The 
gospelis not to compromise witl» it, 
flatter it and drink atits dinner ti-ble, 
or accept its bribes. . 
Humanity Is Crying Aloud. 

‘(My brothers of the Christian faith 
here, humanity is crying aloud, and we 
had better stay and heed the cry. 
Make all abatements and apologies you 
please. Exhibit the tokens of popular 
progress in their most charming and 
flattering array; entertain your amia- 
ble optimism to any rational measure 
of hope; here will stand, visibly and un- 
deniably, one great division of society, 
its persons and its households secure 
day and night in comfortable posses- 
sion of advantages which make it easy 
to live. To that division you belong. 
Over against it another great division 
where toil and sleep take well nigh all 
of the life of men, where, for women, 
care and overwork and anxiety for the 
future cut off every week many covet- 
ed, substantial and reasonable good 
things for themselves or for their 
children. Who dares tg pretend, re- 
membering that there is a God and de- 
spising a lie thatitis merit, that it is 
human worth or human faithfolness, 
industry or character, that cuts the 
line and marks the contrast and keeps 
visible the distance between the two? 
In which one of the them the Savior 
of the world lived all his days and died 
the church knows, and the world 
knows. Can itbe thatthe family he 
created, the brotherhood that he gath- 
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for the Brotherhood of man, 





ered and couserated, the church which 
lives only in his life, the gospel he sent 
out to save the nations and sanctify 
them, has no practical work to do in 
reducing the sorrowful disparity, lev- 
eling the partition wall, healing the 
bleeding hurt, binding the sundered 
members of the body together in one? 
In these grand ameliorations, assist- 
ance and cheer will come to the church 
trom the instincts and sympathies ot 
human nature itself. ‘The earth 
helped the woman,’ 
The People's Gospel. 

‘“Bvery little while we hear it said, 
What an interesting time this is to live 
in, with iis eager activities and rapid 
gains, its marvelous inventions and 
triumphant forces, its cong nests by 
hand and brain, its telling out aloud of 
the secrets of the earth, and sea, and 
air, and stars. But we are living, 
all of us, in the presence of a far more 
majestic movement, and itis the old 
miracle of the Galilean mountain side 
and the hungry wayfarers over again, 
Underneath, within, beyond all these 
mechanisms and expositions of mortal 
energy and skill there is building si- 
Commonwealth, a. 
House of Almighty Justice and Love 
a city of 
God oit.of heaven, not reared by the 
builders of roads or factories Or ships 
or empires or universities. Mimsters 
of the gospel proclaim it; statesmen 
may help bring if on; scholars may 
serve in 1t—but so can every onefof us, 
like the common men who before they 
were apostles handed the bread to the 
multitude—our young men and boys 
like the lad with the loaves. Out of 
the class rooms of colleges, out of li- 
praries, lecture halls, workshops and 
the fields ought to come workmen in 
that work, and master workmen, Out 
of the nomes of a believing and thank- 
ful people and the arms of gracious 
mothers should come laborers as need- 
ful and as true as those ot Galilee. who 
find it honor enough and mastery 
enough to follow the steps aud share 
the homely lot of him who is the mas- 
ter of us all. And all this will be the 
people’s gospel.” 

inthe field ot moralsa little essay 
called ‘Unconscious Tuition” has long 
been widely read, having reached its 
fifty-third thonsand. Prepared many 
years ago to present toa company of 
teachers, it has become a hand book 
for instructors of the young. It devel- 
ops the principle that education is not 
tA en SS eee 
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the training of the mind, but the train- 
ing of the man, and lays down these 
three propositions: ‘First, that there 
is an edncating power issning from the 
teacher, not by voice or by immediate 
design, but silent and myoluntary, as 
indispensable to his true function as 
any element in it; second, that this un- 
conscious tuition is yet no product of 
caprice or of accident, but takes its 
quality trom the undermost substance 
of the teacher’s character, and third, 
that asit is an emanation flowing from 
the very spirit of his own life, so it is 
also aninfluence acting insensibly to 
torm the life ot the scholar.” 

The plea for personality, for charac- 
ter as outweighing, any system or sci- 
ence is truly philosophical, while the 
illustrations appeal powerfully to hu- 
man experience. The calling of tbe 
teacher is thus exalted: ‘‘Mntering 
into the dignity of so grand an enter- 
prise, they are ministers of every 
higher institution. They are triends 
and benefactors of the family. They 
are builders and strengtheners of the 
republic, perpetually reinaugurating 
the government. They are fellow 
helpers to the truth of him who is 
Pather of all families. King over all 
empires, Head of the church. If I 
heartily congratulate them on such 
possibilities aud opportunities of honor, 
will it be deemed a presumption that I 
have urged them to be disinterested 
workmen, wise master-builders of 
manhood and womanhood, faithful, 
apostles of truth, and so heralds of bet- 
ter generations and a brighter day?” 

To Keble School Graduates, 

In the same line of social morality, 
but in lighter vein, are the essays orig- 
inally given as fareweil talks to the 
graduating class at Keble school. or 
“@Qood Manners a Fine Art," the 
Bishop says: 

“Imagine simply what in the broth- 
erhood and sisterhood of mankind con- 
duct ought to be. You know you 
ought to be friendly, kindly, modest, 
clean, gentle, considerate toward all 
people. Be that, and with a modest 
share of direct pains about them, your 
manners will take care of themselves. 
Drink m as much as possible of the 
common huraan spirit, and let it use 
and manage you. A common duty to 
the common interest tor a common end 
—thisis the sate thought, And then, 











apart from the good given and re-, 


ceived by individuals, there will be be- 
sides what there ought also to be, 





slow of rational pleasure which comes 
by the luster and melody, the cheer 
and grace of tbe whole scene itself as 
a composite, artisiic work, the delight 
of a realized human picture, a moving 
procession where certain required and 
yet voluntary acts of courtesy and 
homage fill out the hours, relieve the 
taskwork, lighten some loads, and ren- 
der one little section of the world a bit 
less gossiping, less dull and less mean 
than it was before.” 

Of “Good Talking” he says in 
another of these farewell talks; ‘It 
appears that your tongue, which an 
old Hebrew poet says is the beat mem- 
ber you have, is potentially not only 
an artist, but a philosopher and a sci- 
entist and a pbilantnropist, a reformer 
and a nurse and a ward visitor; indeed, 
akind of whole bureau of labor and 
charities at »nce. Conversation, then, 
means literally a turning of us round 
toward one another so that one aspect 
of character after another is present- 
ed, and we come to find each other out, 
the good and the bad in us; i.e. if we 
are natural and do not keep up a shiit- 
ing play of masks and tricks to make 
the thing we say hide the thing we 
think or teel, language becoming then, 
according to Talleyrand’s sarcasm on 
diplomatic and fashionable dialogue, 
the art of concealing onr thoughts. 
‘And because conversation turns people 
together, and so at once discloses and 
excites each personality forthe com- 
mon benefit, that term was used in the 
old English to signify primarily all 
that men do—their conduct. * *% 

Hints to Talkers. 

‘One of the highest merits of a 
talker is to know when not to talk; not 
only when to stop altogether and with- 
draw. but when to panse awhile and 
fet che other party speak. That is,a 
good talker must always be a good 
listener. In being sincere there is no 
aeah of servility. It isa mistake to 
imagine that we always edify or even 
satisfy people by agreeing with them. 
If we agreed before, or are convinced, 
that is very well. But it is weari- 
somely tame to assent for the mere 
sake of assenting, or from inertia, or 
from timidity. How is the common 
stock to be enriched if social inter- 
change is to be a series of echoes? 
One's own deliberate, womanly convic- 
tion, modestly and courteously spoken, 
is a generous contribution to the pub- 
lic intellectual wealth. Conversation- 
alism is a convenience, but it builds 
nothing, enlightens nobody. Prejudice 
and patronage and tashion are our 


a! great slaveowners and slavedrivers. 
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Eyen in American society, with all our 
national passion for independence, 
there is too much truckling. 1 entreat 
you, never sacrifice a principle in crit- 
icism, in morals, im religion, Never 
dawn, never smile when your heart is 
disgusted, or say ‘yes’ when your soul | 
dissents. Courage is wanted as much 
as deference or suavity. So we are | 
brought finally to the great al-em-i 
bracing and all-pervading law of social 
life, where we stand together—women 
and men. Good talking is talking by 
principle, and the central principle of | 
all in society, in speech, in unselfish- | 
| 





ness. Ihave not the least doubt or 
fear about the happinessin store for! 
every one of you if you speak and 
work, nay, even if you suffer by that 
law. Good talk, my dear friends, is 
possible for you. It is your natural 
right. Who will set bounds to your 
power? Not 1, not St, Paul, for he 
tells us Of women and men no more fa- 
yored by position or by opportunity 
than are hundreds who rise to such 
heights of honor in living and speech 
thateven on earth their ‘conversa- 
tion’ is in heaven. We can go no 
higher than this, 
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HADLEY’S FAME, 


An Ineident of the Karly Days When 
indians and Settlers Were at War, 

In the colonial times Hadley was the 
nilitary station of Western Massachu- 
selts. It is also famous as one of the 
hiding places of the regicides, 
and Whalley. i 
wee iegentotety concealed in the 
house of the Rev. Mr. Russell, the first 
minister, whose wife belonged to a 
family of Bishop Huntington’s ances- 
tors. The memorable historical inci- 
dent narrated in Scott's ‘Peril of the 
Peak” and very often alluded to in 
“American and ‘English literature, 
where, on a fast aay, when all the pe o- 
ple were assembled in the church, one 
ot the regicides suddenly appeared in 
his gold laced coat, and, sword in hand, 
drove out a band of Indians who were 
attacking the town, took place on cs 
green of the Main street. Miss Arria 
§. Huntington in her delightful book, 
“Under a Colonial Root Tree,’ thus 
refers to this very interesting oceur- 
ree icing Phillip’s war burst upon New 
England with fire and sword. The 
towns planted along the Connecticut 
suffered most. In connection with one 
of these attacks, that picturesque 
event occurred which has made Had- 
ley memorable. Tradition tells that 
one of those fasts, common at that per- 


a 


° ce ; Opportunity for an attack. 
For several years they || preath of suspicion disturbed the de- 


{| iod in any time of public peril, had 


called together all the inhabitants in 
the meeting honse. This building stood 
1m the middle of the green. While all | 
were engaged in prayer a band of In- 
dians stealthily approached the place, 
and discovered how favorable was the 
Not a 





vout congregation within. But one 
il eye, alert and trained in military ser- 
vice, detected the adyance of the 
savages. An alarm was sounded, and, 
jas the men rushed in confusion from 
|| the church,they found at their head, in 
| command, a stranger, ‘a grave, elderly 
| person, in his mien and dress different 
from the restof the people. He not 
only encouraged them to defend them- 
|| selves, but put himself at their nead, 
| rallied, instructed, and led them to en- 
;, counter the enemy, who by this means 
i were repulsed.’ Suddenly as he had 
appeared, the stranger vanished. In 
the hurry and confusion, the brief 
alarm and sudden relief, only one ex- 
planation could be found for the sud- 
den apparition, As ‘the angel of Had- 
ley’ he was long referred to, It was 
| many years later that the fact, for the 
i first time became known that in the 
house of old Parson Russell two of the 
| Judges of Charles I had been concealed. 
| There seems little doubt that it was 
Goffe, the younger of the two, who 
suved the village on this occasion. To 
| the brave old minister who risked so 
much 10 afford them shelter, there 
| must have seemed after this eventa 
i special significance in the admonition 
‘Be not forgetful, to entertain stran- 
gers, tor theres some haye enter- 
tained angels uitawares.’ Goffe and 
Whalley lett Engiand before Charles 
Tl was proclaimed King, but heard of 
his restoration when they arrived at 
| Boston, A pardon was at first expect- 
; ed, and they were honorably received 
by Governor Endicott. Whalley was a 
consin ‘of Cromwell, and one of his 
Lieutenant Generals, Goffe, who mar- 
ried his daughter, was a Major Gen- 
eral. Both men were distinguished 
for firmness, courage and religious de- 
votion.” 

A very interesting account of these 
regicides and their adventures in this 
country appears in Barker’s ‘‘Connec- 
ticut Historical Collections,” a copy of 
which volume may be found at the 
Court of Appeals library mm this city. 
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FROM SMALL BSGINNINGS, 


History and Rapid Growth of the Charch 
of St, Paulin This ¢ ity. 


Before the transfer to the Catholics 
the Episcopalians had begun the 
erection of another church at the cor- 
ner of Warren and Fayette streets on 
the site now occupied by the Govern- 


St. Paul’s Episcopal cathedral is the | ment building, and bere St. Paul’s con- 


parentchurch of its denomination in 
this city. The origin of the congrega- 
tion runs away back to 1824 and is 
coeval with the presentation of the 
name of Syracuse to the little settle- 
ment that has since become the great- 
est center of population in the central 
partofthe State. There were at a 
time later than that by several years 
not more than a dozen communicants 
hereabout. The growth of the denomi- 
nation is one of the striking tacts in the 
religious history of the city. None of 
the local churches started from smaller 
beginnings or with prospects which 
hadin them less of promise for the 
future. And yet it has been developing 
itself unceasingly from the day when 


it came into organized exist- 
ence even until now, and stretch- 
mg out its hinds with wider 
aud ever wid .. ~ vrekeb among 


all classes of the city’s population. 
Eight churches have been built by the 
denomination since the formation of 
the original congregation, the present 
members of which worship in what is 
probably the handsomest edifice of its 
kind in Central New York. 

In 1817, the year when the work of 
opening the Brie canal was begun,Syra- 
cuse, or Corinth as the little settlement, 
was then called, had but a single dwell- 
ing, and the only other buildings that 
lifted their heads above the cedar 
swamp Were the tavern kept by Sterl- 
ing Cossitt, ‘‘the old red mill” and 
Dole & Taylor’s store. In the dwelling 
lived the father and the six sisters of 
the Rev. Wilham H. Northrop, and 
these women were the first com- 
municant members of the church 
in this place. The first Episcopal 
services were held here in the 
winter of 1821 and 1822 by the 
Rey. Lucius Smith of Auburn, who 

athered his little band of worshippers 
nthe parlor of the Syracuse House, 
The first organization was effected in 
1824. A question as to its legality arose 
soon afterward and, two years later, 
the members re-organized in order to 
make sure of being within the require- 
ments of the statute governing the 
formation of neta ione or ecclesiastical 
bodies. Meanwhile the Syracuse com- 

any, a corporation of Albany capital- 
sts owning a large tract of land here- 
about, made the congregation a present 
of the lot on which the Granger block 
now stands and which is rather cur- 
jously described as having been at that 
time" a fine little green meadow.” 
The erection ot a church soon followed 
thedonation of the land,and before the 
close of the year 1825 the Episconalians 
of the city bad a house of worship of 
their own. It wasa frame structure, 
ainted white, with green blinds clap- 
Poarded and strmounted by a low, 
square tower. and was the third build- 
ing constructed exclusively for relig- 
ious uses in this place. It is still stand- 
ing, with an addition madesome time 
after its removal, at the corner of 
Montgomery adu .adison Streets 
where tor more than two score years It 
was used asa Catholic place of wor- 
ship. It was sold in 1842 for $600 to the 
Rev. Father Hayes. 


| gregation continued to worship down 
to 1883. Then, in order to make way for 
the new Postofiice, they sold out to the 
national authorities, and for $27,000 
bought trom the William Alexander 
| estate the site of their present beauti- 
ful cathedral. The corner stone was 
Jaid in June, 18%, and in December, 
1885, the edifice was dedicated amid im- 
posing ceremonies. 
This new church, or cathedral, to 
| give it its proper appellation, is an ex- 
ceedingly handsome s ecimen of the 
English Gothic style of architecture. It 
is built of Onondaga gray limestone, 
the cost of construction having been 
about $140,000, The walls rest on foun- 
dations of large flat stones buried in 
concrete cement. The tower and spire 
‘run toa height of about 205 feet and 
| constitute one of the most attractive 
features of the imposing and elaborate- 
ly designed exterior. The tower is 
square in form, and the architect has 
given to 1t an appearance of massive- 
ness by means of large projecting but- 
tresses on eacb corner, an octago- 
nal bay on the east side, The are 
shapes gradually into an octagonal de- 
sign, and the beauty ot its limes is very 
much admired. Across seven feet in 
height surmounts the pinnacle. At the 
southeast corner of the church is a 
chapelin the same style of architecture 
as the main structure. 
The Rev. Henry R. Lockwood has 
been in charge of St. Paul’s parish 
since January, 1878. 
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ST. PAULS CATHEDRAL. 





Moses Porter and His Wife. 

Moses Porter and Elizabeth Pitkin 
Porter, his wife, were the first occu- 
pants of the old house at Hadley. 
‘We can easily form a picture of their 
home,” writes Miss Huntington. “The 
house, although enlarged and im- 
proved at various times in later 
years, was originally of ample size. 


A Charming Bit of Sentiment, 

«Under a Colonial Roof-Tree” closes | 
with a delicious bit of sentiment as fol- 
lows: 

“Nearly a century and a half has 
passed since Moses Porter raised the 
roof-tree. Before his occupancy only 
the cattle ot the colonist or the foot of 
the red man trod its soi!. Since he 





FOR EIGHT GENERATIONS 


THE HADLEY HOMESTEAD 
AND ITS SURROUNDINGS. 
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How the First Settlers Generously Laid 
Out the Town- A Charming Site-- 
Lands That Have Been Used For Noble 
l‘urposes--Miss Huntington's Words. 


‘‘A wide valley of unusual loveliness, 
with great advantages of soil and sur- 
roundings’’—snch 1s Miss Huntington's 
description of the Hadley country as it 
was foond by the early settlers. Con- 
tinuing, she writes: ‘‘A mountain 
chain rises here abruptly from the 
meadow land, closing in the rich inter- 
vale. ‘The Connecticut, in its south- 
ward course, before entering the nar- 
row opening between opposite peaks, 
takes a sweep through a broad basin, 
which, long before the memory of man, 
was washed by alluvial deposits. Nat- 
ural terraces rise fromthe banks to 
wooded highlands east and west. Hyen 
when encircled by primeval forest, 
this open valley must have had its own 
charm for those who recalled the 
peaceful scenery of Old England. Na- 
tive elms stood here and there in the 
green meadows,groups of walnut trees 
followed the brooks, The silver 
stream, its gentle current nnbroken by 
rocks or rapids, was bordered by 
sparkling sands and rich verdure. In 
such surroundings the new town was 
begun. Its generous plan may have 
been in remembrance of the good old 
times when every English village had 
its common, before the inclosures of 
later years had robbed the poor man 
of Ins birthright. The founders of old 
Hadley laid out its broad street six- | 
teen rods wide, leaving in the center | 
a strip of grass where cows and geese 
could roam, It stretched from bank to 
bank of the great river curve, five 
miles in length, which encloses the 


archs to-day, were planted in a double 
row along the highways bordering the 
green, and bestowed upon the village 





its main structure bore the same fea- 
tires as that at the present day, €x- 
cepting that the gambrel reof was 
added in the next century. The style 
was similar to that of the old tamily 
mansions in Hadley street. A broad 
hall, with an open stairway leading to 
the floor above, divided good-sized 
rooms on either nand, a ‘parlor bed- 
room’ and the ‘long room,’ only used 
for state occasions.) Another hall at 
aright angle Jed to the little dooryard 
filled with lilacs and syringas. This 
south entrance had its flagged walk, 
and small gate opening into a large 
space where carriages drove up. The 
front door, with 1ts big brass knocker, 
was seldom used; the grass grew close 
up to the steps of the white porch. In 


|a wing at the rear stood a huge chim- 


ney, occupying space enougn for a 
small room, with great fireplace and 
ovens. Another large chimuey was 
erected when the present kitchen, 
cheese-room, etc., were added. 

‘¢An enclosed piazza, wth seats 
along the sides, extended along the 
whole western length of the house. In 
harvest time along table was set there 
for the reapers. All through the sum- 
mer the churning, washing and other 
household work was there carried on. 
At nighttall it afforded a grateful re- 
treat after the labors of the day. To 
those of later generations it has been 
a favorite gathering place at that 
hour. Then the mist deepens in the 
quiet meadows as the crimson glow 
fades in the west, In the village 
across the riyer the slender spire 
stands out distinct against the sky. 
Throngao the stillness we may hear the 
tread of horses’ hoofs crossing the 
bridge by the mill a mile away. The 
clear notes of the thrush sound from 
the trees along the shore. The 
Whately mills grow dark in the twi- 


light, the first star appears above the 


elm trees. Ona Sunday evening, or a 


first tilled the fields his title with that 
of hisgrandchildren has been main- 
tained by that only which is of true 
value—the use and development of its 
resources. Only what is a direct ben- 
efit to the community has been culti- 
‘vated on its tertile acres, and the wild 
woodland has been left in all its 
beavty. * * Z 

“The ancient home has seen many 
come and go. From the little child 
who last toddled over its doorway, 
back to the; first ot the line who 
crossed the threshold,eight generations 
may be counted. Could the old walls 
repeat the story of the life passed 
within them it would be a record of 
single habits, homely toil, godly con- 
|versation, gentle manners, None of 
;those who lived there desired greatly 
the world’s riches, or the world’s ap- 
plause. They were content to serve 
their neighbors and the community 
with the same spirit in which their 
forefathers founded the new country. 


They have bequeathed to “those wh 
come after the best birthright—an ex. 
ample of loyalty and virtue which it is 
in the power of each one to imitate,” 
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a 


prayer-meeting night, come across the | 
water harmonious accents of a church l 
bell.” | 


a wealth of shade which has made it 


meadow-land. English elms, patri- 
the pride of the country side.” | 
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BISHOP HUNTINGTON’S SUMMER HOME AT HADLEY 


(FRONT VIEW,) 








BISHOP HUNTINGTON’S SUMMER HOME AT HADLEY 


(SIDE VIEW.) 
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His Work Among the Tenement Monse 
Population fu New York City, and His 
Battles With the Forces of Sin and 
Misery. 


Jt was in the chapelof the Mission 
of the Holy Crossof the Protestant 
Episcopal churchin New York city, 
toward the close ot the year 1884, that 
the Rev. James O, §. Huntiugton, took 
upon himself the vows of a religious 
order. Assistant Bishop Henry C. Pot- 
ter received the profession, and 
among the others present were Bishop 
Huntington, the Bishop of Tennessee, 
the Rev, Dr. Morgan Dix, the Rey, Ar- 
thur Ritchie and the Rev, John W. 
Shackelford. 

Wne clause of the profession rao as 
follows: 

“T desire for love of Jesus to devote | 
wuyself, body, sonl and spirit, to the 
service of Almighty Godin the relig- 
ions life as amemberof the Order of 
the Holy Cross, and to that end to 
take upon me of my own free will the 
vows of religious poverty, chastity and 
obedience.” 

The ceremony included the following 
questions and answers: 

The Bishop—Do you solemnly and 
forever surrender all that you possess, 
or of which yon may herafter become 
possessed, even to the least article of 
personal use or enjoyment, in accord- 
ance with the vow of the religions 
poverty? 

The Novice—I do. 

The Bishop—Will you diligently 
serve God for the remainder of your 
life in the virgin sate, striving to fol- 
low the example of the perfect purity 
of our virgin Lord in all your thoughts, 
words and deeds, asthe vowof relig- 
ious chastity demands? 

The Novice—I will, the Lord being 
my helper. 

he Bishop—Will you shape your life 
jn accordance with the Rule of Lite ot 
the Order of the Holy Cross, and will 
you give respectful obedience to alt 
lawful commands of your superior and 
all decisions of the chapter, submitting 
your will to their godly directions and 
administrations. under the vow of re- 
ligions obedience? 

The Novice—T will by the help of 
Goa. 

The Bishop Criticised. 

The action of Bishop Potter in this 
matter was looked atin various de- 
grees of favor and disfavor by Episco- 





pal clergymen, The severest critic 
Was, periaps. Bishop Alfred Lee of 
Wilmington, Del. Bishop Potter's re- 
ply was printed in The Churchman and 
widely copied in the secular press, 
Speaking oothof the Rey. Mr. Hunt- 
ington and ot another zealous young 
man who had also taken the vows, the 
Bishop said, addressing himself to his 
Rignt Rev. brother of Delaware: 

‘*What is the situation in tne case of 
the two young wen who have been ad- 
mitted to the Brotherhood to which 
your leluer refers? Here are, first 
one young man, and then another, who 
feel profoundly moved by the condi- 
tion of tne Godless thousands and tens 
of thousands Who crowd our tenement 
houses. in New York. Do you know, 
my dear and honored presiding Bishop, 
What a tenement house in New York 
is? Do you know the profound and 
widespread apathy of the community 
concerning these schools of poverty, 
misery and almostinevitable vice? Do 
you know our ownchurch’s mission 
work has, thas tar, but touched the 
fringe of this awtul mass of sorrow 
and sin? All this these young iaen 
came to see and know hy pereeeet eter 
servation and actual contac. And 
then they said, and said, as I believe 
rightly, ‘If we are to reach these peo- 
ple we must, first of all, live: among 
them, It will not answer to havea 
home and interest elsewhere, and then 
to Walk over tO our mission chapel, 
and go about among the tenement 
house population three or four times a 
week. lt we areto get close to their 
hearts we must get close to their 
lives.’ 

“And then, too, they said, ‘If we are 
to do this work. we must strip, like the 
gladiator, for the fight. We must be 
disencumbered of every tia and inter- 
est that can hinder or embarrass us, 
We must be willing Lo be poor, to live 
alone, to obey a fixed rule (or regime) 
of life, that so We may give ourselves 
wholly to this work, There was a 
time when, in a special exigency, men 
yoluntarily took on them the soldier 
life and the soldier rule, turning their 
backs on home, and gain, and a self 
directed life. Ibis such a time and 
such ah exigency that confronts us to- 
day, We do not want the help ofa 


brotherhood to retreat from the world, ; 


merely to coddle our own selfish souls, 
and callit sainthood; we wantarnle 
and bond that shall bind us to a hard 
tasic under sanctions the most august 
and urgent.’ ” 
Father Huntington's Personality, 

Some four years afterward a news- 
pauper writer spoke as follows of the 
good religious: 

“All who know the reverend father 
are agreed that a richer, more mag- 
nificent gift could be hardly. spread 


before the poverty stricken tenement 
houses of the east side than this of his 
life and all ot his efforts with which he 
has lavishly endowed them. He is the 
son of Bishop Huntington and is him- 
self a devoted Hign Churchman, 
Therefore, of course, his work among 
the narrow streets and the tall tene- 
ment houses aud their wrecked poor 
have the church as their basis, their 
Starting place and their objective 
point, Bot while the ffreater part 
of as efforts have a distinctly re- 
ligious aim, and are carried on along 
distinctly religious lines, he has 
branched ont somewhat from these, 
particularly during the last few years, 
and sometimes helps on his work by 
means that are social rather than 
churchly, 

“Pather Huntington is a young man 
still, and he looks forward to a long 
life which is to be spent in battle with 
the forces of sin and misery and in get- 
tng néarer and more in sympathy 
with the lives and hearts of the work- 
ing poor. His. work is carried cn from 
the Mission of the Holy Cross, a plain, 
simply furnished brick building on the 
corner of East Fourth street and avye- 
nue C. The mission was started by the , 
Sisters of St John the Baptist, It is 
Supported by an endowmentirom ove of 
these sisters, by Subscriptions from its 
Wealthy friends ana by voluntary 
offerings from the people whom it 
seeks to benetit. Kight years ago 
Father Huntington entered the mis- 
sion, and since then he has so endowed 
it with his own personality, his own 
earnestness and his strong feeling of 
the eqnality of humanity, that tne 
Work has become Khown as ‘Father 
Huntington's work’ more generally 
than as the ‘Holy Cross Missiun,? ; 

Rich and Poor Together, 

Aside from the immediate church 
Work with its Sunday school, its ser- 
vices once daily and five times Sunday, 
there are a number of guilds, one tor 
men, one for women, one for boys, 
another for girls, and still another for 
young children. The children have 
games ane, such amusements, the girls 

Tes S are toght to saw and knit 
and emproider, and the boys and men 
have singing and religious instructivny, 
Under the special care of Mather Munv- 
ington there is a Weekly meeting 
which is attended by the wealthy 
friends of the mission and its poor com- 
Municdnts, They are all, rich and 
poor alike, nnder solemn promise to 
hitn to treat one another while the 
meeting lasts exactly asif they were 
on a complete equality. 

“It has done the rich people a great 
dealof good,'\is Father Huntingron’s 
most important conclusion as to the re- 
sult of these meetings, | 
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“VACATION RESTS.” 


Delightful Summer Outings on the an- 
cestral Farm in Hadley. 

Bishop Huntington's vacations haye 
always been spent on the ancestral 
farm at Hadley, Massachusetts. The 
old homestead, which was erected by 
his greatgrandfather, stands surround- 
ed by woods and meadows about 100 
acres inextent. Jt has been the Bish- 
op’s greatest relaxation to share in the 
labors of the haying season and thus 
recall the days of his boyhood when he 
Was engaged in active work on the 
farm. Here in the summer time it 
has been his invariable custom to 
gather his children and grandchildren 
about him. Itis well known that the 
Bishop is an incessant worker, His 
vacations are not vacations in the or- 


dinary sense of the word, but simply ' 


pyeriods for taking up some kind of la- 
bor other than such as engages his at- 
tention so closely during the rest of 
the year. SoaSpringfield correspon- 
dent wrote of him aslong ago as 1879, 
soon after he came into possession of 
the old homestead near Hadley. The 
house stands by itselt upon the east 
bank of the Connecticut river only four 
miles from Amherst college, the Bish- 
op’s alma mater. It is an old-fashioned, 
white, gambrel-rooied, New England 
mansion, with barns and sheds and a 
tarm cottage. It is on the intervale 
between the river and a line of wooded 
hills, remote from the highway, and is 
surrounded by great elms, with a 
meadow 1n the rear that reaches to the 
water andis fringed with maples and 
willows, Mount Holyoke rises sharply 
in the sonth afew milesaway. Those 
two beautiful mountains, Sugar Loaf 
and Tobey, are about as far to the 
north, ; 

Six successive generations of the 
Bishop’s ancestors on the maternal 
side hare hvyed and died in this dwell- 
ing. The land is rich and very favora- 
ble for the tobacco crop, one of the 
Staples of the region, but a tobacco 
plant was never seen on these ances- 
tralacres, The Bishop’s common say- 
ing when urged to go into that culture 
has been: ‘*God made this soil to yield 
something that will nourish man or 
beast, and, without sitting in judg- 
ment on my neighbors, | choose to fol- 
low the Maker's plan.” 

When asked long ago how he spent 
his vacations, the Bishop replied; ‘‘In 
arefreshing medley; in answering a 
bag of letters that comein by the daily 
mail; doing considerable writmg 
that there isno time for in the rest of 
the year; reading aloud to the family; 
making hayin the field, which T like 
better than shooting or fishing, espe: 
cially as Il am always sure of my game; 
repairing the old buildings; driving 
with guests; studying with my SONS; 
letting my daughters row meon the 
river; lying on the grass and thinking 
how glad'I am that Tam notin a Yail- 


Way Car; preaching for some ot my old 
neighbors: playing with the dog: look- 
ing at my cows, and taking liberal and 
deep draughts of sleep. ” 

Several of the Bishop's books have 
been written during these periods of 
“vacation rests.” 





THE BISEOP’S FAMILY. 


iis Marriage, His Children and Some- 
thing of Their Life Work. 
On September 4th, 1843, in Hartford 
plece, now Fort Hill, Boston, Doctor 
| Huntington married Miss Hannah 
| Dane Sargent, daughter of Capt. Epes 
‘Sargent of Cape Ann, anda sister ot 
| Epes Sargent,’tne poet. The golden 
| anniversary ot the wedding was cele- 
brated last year at Hadley. Seven 
chiidren, two of whom died in infancy, 
were the fruit of the union. The sur- 
| vivors are the Rey. George Putnam 
Huntington, rector ot St. Thomas's 
church, Hanover, N. H., the Rev. 
James Otis Sargent Huntington. a 
member of the Order of the Holy 
Cross of Westminster, Md.; Mrs. Ruth 
Huntington Sessions of Brooklyn, N. 
Y.,and the Misses Arria Sargent Hunt- 
ington and Mary Lincoln Huntington 
of this city. 

The Rev. George Putnam Hunting- 
ton, whois the eldestof the children, 
is the editor of ''The Treasury of the 
Psalter,” a devotional study of the! 
Psalms. | 

“Under a Colonial Roof Tree,” a 
charming book descriptive of the fam- 
ily home at Hadley and its traditions,is 
from the pen of Miss Arria Hunting- 
ton, who was one of the organizers of 
the Shelter tor homeless women. Her 
connection with other organizations, 
noteworthily the Kindergarten and 
sewing class of the Woman's union and 
the working girls’ club, 1s well known. 

Mrs, Sessions is the author of* hoger 
Ferde's Faith,” which was published 
4$ a serialin The Churchman. 

The Rey. J. O, S. Huntington, or 
Father Huntington, as he is usually 
called, is engaged in evangelistic work 
asa mission preacher. He has written 
as well as spoken extensively on social 
s tbjects, especially concerning the ten- 
eiment house population with which he 
| became familiar during bis life in 

New York city, Pather Huntington’s 
| Work in the metropolis was of the 

Most devoted and self sacrificing na- 
‘ture, ‘He has given himself to the 
i Poor” is what used often to be said of 
him there, and few of his contempora- 

ries have better deserved the en. 
comium. 





HAD HAD BUT ONE BISHOP 





HISTORY OF THE DIOCESE OF 
CENTRAL NEW YORK. 





Doctor Huntington Was Rector of St. 
Emmanvel Church in Boston When 
Called to a ligher Work—A Splendid 
Tribute Paid to tiis Career, 


On the reorganization of the Protest- 
ant Episcopal church after the revolu- 
tionary war, the diocese ot New York 
Was established in 1785, its boundaries 
being those of the State, Jn 1838 the 
diocese of Western New York was 
formed, including all the territory now 
embraced in the dioceses of Central 
and Western New York, and in 1868 
the dioceses of Albany, Tiong Island 
and Central New York were establish- 
ed by a sub-division of the two existing 
dioceses, 

After much discussion it was decided 
that the name ot this one should be the 
“Diocese of Central New York,” al- 
though there was a strong sentiment, 
especially among the clergy, in fayor 
of the name ‘‘ Diocese of Syracuse.”’ 

The churchmen of Syracuse offered 
$20,000 for a Bishop’s residence on con- 
dition that he shonld make his home in 


| this city, and that the diocese should 


be known as that of ‘‘Syvracuse,”” 

In a letter dated November 28th, 
1868, Doctor Littlejohn declined the 
election to the Bishopric of Central 
New York, having just before accept- 
ed that of Long Island. 

A special convention was therefore 
held in St. Paul’s church here on Wed- 
nesday, January 13th, 1869, for electing 


_a Bishop, On the third ballot the Rev. 


Frederic Dan Huntington, D, D., rec- 
tor of Emmanuel Baptist church of 
Boston, was chosen, and a committee 
consisting of Bishop A, Cleveland 
Coxe, the Rev. Dr. Amos B. Beach and 
George F. Comstock was appointed to 
convey to Doctor Huntington notice of 
his election, In a letter dated Feast 
of Conversion of St. Paul, January 25th, 
1869, Doctor Huntington signified his 
acceptance of the election. Consent 
haying been given by a majority of the 
American Bishops and by all of the 
standing committees, order was taken 
by the Rt. Rey. Benjamin B. Smith, D. 
D., Bishop of Kentucky and presiding 
Bishop of the chureh, tor Doctor Hunt- 
ington’s consecration. 


Consecrating the Bishop, 
The ceremony took place in Bm- 
manuel church, Boston, on Thursday 
morning, April 8th, 1869, ten Bishops 
land alarge number of clergymen and 
laymen from Central New York and 
other dioceses being present. The 
Bishops present were: Bishop Smith 
of Kentucky, Bishop Eastburn of Mass- 
achusetts, Bishop Horatio Potter ot 
New York, Bishop Clark of Rhode Is- 
land, Bishop Coxe of Western New 
York, Bishop Randall of Colorado, 
Bishop Neely of Maine, Bishop Morris 
_of Oregon, Bishop Littlejohn of Long 
Island and Bishop Duane of Albany. 
The twenty-fifth anniversary of the 
consecration was celebrated by union 
services at St, Paul’s cathedral in 
April last. The Rev. Dr, Joseph M. 
Clarke was the preacher, and in the 
course of his sermon he paid the follow- 
ing fine tritute to the head of the 
church in Central New York: Ho 
“Let me briefly indicate the princi- 
ples which, it seems to me, have char- 
acterized Bishop Huntington's adminis- 
tration of the aiocese of Central New 
York. First, he has been a man, like 
one of old, ‘set for the defence and con- 
firmation of the gospel.’ Not seeking 
controversy, yet when it came. ‘con- 
tending earnestly for the taith.’ Un- 
der him the diocese has gone on, on 
the lmesJaid down by Hobart and De- | 
Lancey and Coxe, with such adapta- 
tion as the needs of the new day re- 
quired, What the church wants is 
conservative progress, the wise and 
strony application of the one delivered 
faith, Our Bishop has been accused of 
tou much leniency in admitting men to 
the ministry, yet I remember a distinct 
utterance of his respecting a candidate 
who had been accused ot denying the 
apostolic succession, ‘If he isn’t ortho- 
dox 1 shan’t ordain him.’ First and 
foremost, the faith of the gospel, nota 
belief of each man’s choosing or mak- 
ing, not a belief of medieval or modern 
development, but the beliet of the 
scriptures and (he primitive creeds. 
According to the Catholic rule of faith 
the taith held ‘always, everywhere 
and byvall.’ Yet our Bishop has al- 
ways recognized the clear line between 
matters of faith and matters of opin- 
ion. He has notinsisted on moulding 
all men to one pattern. He has not re- 
quired that all bis clergy snould belong 
to one school or party. He has wished 
‘in essentials, unity; in non-essentials, 
liberty; in all things, charity.’ 








His Simple and ise Rule. 

“He has required of neither clergy- 
man nor parish anything more thana 
reasonable obedience to canons and 
rubrics. The standard has been, not 
the will of the: Bishop, but the law of 
the church. And our diocese has been 
little given to what Tennyson calls 
‘the falsehood of extremes,’ moving in 
‘the old patns, wherein is the good 
way.’ It has gone from strength to 
strength, andis prepared to move on, 


to occupy the much land that yet re- ; 


mains to be possessed, and to strength~ 
en its hold where itis already planted 
and in possession. " 
“Bishop Huntington’s adinistration 
has been characterized by a wise disre- 
gard of mere routine. He has not hesi- 
tated to adopt new methods developed 
in the course of the church’s progress. 
We are now pretty well out of the 
Hanoverian ruts of 100 yearsago. The 
church, like the prayer book, has more 
“flexibility and richness.’ It is not 
afraid, in action, as in opinion, to 
‘prove all things and hold fast that 
which is good.’ The development ot 
lay agency has been, and is to be, an 
element of power in the aggressive ac- 
tion of the church. How thoroughly 
the Bishop sympathizes with the young 
life in the church was seen in his Bos- 
‘ton address before the convention of 
the St, Andrew’s Brotherhood. ‘The 
Work of the Brotherhood Definite and 
Positive.’ With the Catholic faith at 
the heart of the church, the Bible and 
prayer book ever in use, an educated 
ministry guiding them, the young lay- 
men are inno danger of being carried 
by their enthusiasm into anything 
schismatical or fanatical. 
Spiritual Growth Postered- i 
‘Neither can our Bishop be charged | 
with promoting the church’s outward 
growth, to the neglect of its inward 
spirituality. He might say, as Bishop 
Griswold did, that he had no vital piety 





il «to speak of,’ because his published 
writings speak for themselves. And 
| such works as his three Lent books and 
his ‘Persona! Christian Life in the Min- 
istry,’ are sufficient to prove that a 
firm hole of thefoutward institutions of 
Christ is not incompauble with a deep 
realization of the inner lite cf Christ. 

“‘And the religion of our Bishop is 
not so engrossed in theology as tc neg- 
lect philanthropy. Though he does not. 
|| beheve like some, the author of ‘Abu 
Ben Adhem,’ for instance, that no the- 
ology is necessary toa philantropist. 
Our hospitals and asylums are for the 
good of humanity now and in the years 
to come. The founded schools are for 
the culture of life on earth, though 
also, we trust, for apprenticeship to- 
ward lite in heaven. He has shown 
himself the friend of the workingman, 
as well as of the employer; has declar- 
ed that Christ had a message tor the 
rich and for the poor, and that the only 
message and law of life that can be the 
savior of modern society. His religion 
stands up for good government, for 
justice to all men, for the uplifting of 
the fallen, for the deliverance of the 
oppressed, So beats the heart ot him 
and his. Ani the home of the Bishop 
of Centrai New York has been andisa 
center whence radiate streams of 
wholesome and blessed influence, wide 
and far, for the glory of God and the 
healing of mankind, There are tew 
who will not echo something like the 
Roman poet’s wish: ‘Late mayest thou 
be called to paradise, and long mayest 
thou survive in joy to bless thy people.’ 
May the Shpeherd of Shepherds have 
our good shepherd in hws keeping; my 
‘kindness and mercy follow him all the 
days of his life,’ till he come to the 
house of the Lord forever,” 


The Advance of the Diocese, 


At the time when Doctor Huntington 
was elected Bishop there were in the 
diocese 106 parishes and missions and 
70 clergymen, 64 presbvters and 6 aea- 
cons. There are now, beside the Bishop, 
109 clergymen canonically attached to 
the diocese, 95 presbyters and 16 dea- 
cons. There are also 21 candidates for 
holy orders, 7 postulants and 65 lay 
readers. The whole number of par- 
ishes and missions 1s now 147. 

-The primary convention of the new 
diocese of Central New York was held 
in Trinity and Grace churches at Utica 
on Tuesday, Wednesday and Thursday, 
November 10th, 11th and 12th, 1863. 
Sixty-three clergymen were entitled 
to seats in the convention, All but two 
of these clergymen were present at 
the opening convention. Of those 
then present the following are still 
members of the diocese; The Rev. 
Theodcre Babcock, D. D.; the Rev. 
Wilham M. Beauchamp, D. D.; the Rev. 
Joseph M, Clarke, D.D.; The Rey. 5. 
Hanson Coxe, D, D.; the Rev. Robert 
M. Duff, D. D.; the Rev. H. V. Gard- 
ner, the Rey. William T. Gibson, D. D.; 
the Rey. A. B. Goodrich, D. D.; the 
Rev. Almon Gregory, the Rev. James 
H. Kidder, the Rev. H. RK. Lockwood, 
S. T. D.; the Rev. George C. Perrine, 
the Rev. William Roberts, in England; 
the Rev. J. A. Robinson, the Rev. N. F. 
Whiting, D. D.; the Rev. W. D. Wil- 
son, D. D., bu. D,, D., &. H. D. 

































“THE AGONY AND VICTORY.” 


A Poem Written by Bishop liuntington 
‘that Gaves Fi" ‘ded Kame, 
The tollowing is one of the few poems 





that Bishop Huntington has written! 
and the one which has given more sat- , 


isfaction to himself than any of the 
others: 


O Love Divine! lay on me burdens if Thou 
wilt 
To break Thy faithless one-hour watch- 
man's shameful sleep! 
Turn comforts into awful prophets to my 
guilt! 
Close to thy garden-travail let me wake 
and weep! 


For while the Resurrection waves its sign 
august, 
Like morning’s dew-bright banners on 
a cloudless sky, 
My weak feet cling enamored to the 
parching dust, 
And the vain sand’s poor pebbles lure 
my roving eye. 


By loneliness or hunger turn and re- 
create me! . 
Ordain whatever masters in thy saving 
school. 
Let the whole prosperous host of Fash- 
ion's flatterers hate me, 
So thou wilt henceforth bless me with 
Thy gracious rule, 


Ipray not to be saved, O Risen Lord, from 
sorrow; 
Redeem me only from my fond and 
mean sSelf-love. 
Let each long night of wrestling bringing 
a mourning morrow, 
If thus my heart ascend and dwell with 
Thee above ! 


Vales of Repentance mount to hills of 


high Desire; 
Seven times seven years of suffering 
years gain the Sabbatic Rest; 
Earth’s fickle, cruel lap, alternate frost 
and fire, 


Tempers beloved disciples for the Mas: : 


ter’s breast. 


Our work lies wide: men ache and doubt 
and die, thy ark 
Shakes in our hans: Reason and faith, 
God's son 
And daughter, fight their futile battle in 
the dark, 
Our sluggish eyelids slumber with our 
| task half done. 


‘O bleeding priest of silent, sad Geth- | 
| semane, 
second Eden where upsprings the 
Healing Vine, 
Press from our careless foreheads drops 
of sweat for Thee! 
Fill us with: sacrificial love for souls, | 


“That 


like Thine. 


| Thou who didst promise cheer along with 
tribulation, 
Hold up our trust and keep it firm by 
much enduring; 
Feed tainting hearts with patient hopes 
ot Thy salvation; 
Make glorious seryice more than 
luxury’s bed, alluring. | 
| 








Hallow our wit wit prayer; our mastery 
steep in meekness; ; 
Pour on our stumbling studies inspira- 
| tion's light; ° 
iHew out for Thydear churcha future 
without weakness 
Quarried from Thine eternal order, 
beauty, might! 


Met there mankind’s great brotherhood 
of souls and powers, 
Raise Thou full praises from its farthest 
corners dim; 
Pour down, O steadfast Sun, thy beams in 
allits towers! 
Roll through its 
Faith's eucharistic hymn! 


{ 
I 
O Way for all that live, win us by pain and 





world-wide space 


loss! 
Fill all our years with toll,---and com- 
fort with Thy rod! 
‘Through Thy Ascension cloud, -beyond 
the Cross, 
Looms on our sight, in peace, the City 
of our God! 


| 
| 


| 
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REY, ALBERT CONICK, REY, G. G. PERGINE, 


REY. JOSEPH MI, CLARKE, D, D, 
SSlonary Onondaga, Reservation Christ Church. Guiitord. 


Bishop's Chavlain, Syracuse, 





REY, JOHN T. ROSE, 
St. Peters Church, Cazenovia, 


REY, GEORGE WH. WRNIGHT, D, Di REY, GEORGE J, NEIDR, 
Trinity Church, Blmira. St. James Church. Clevelan. 





REY. JOLY ARTHUR, 


REV. W, GORDON BENTLEY, REY. ROBERT PAUL. 
St. Johns Church, Oneida. St. Pauls Church, Constableville 


St. James Church, Pulaski, 





> . r 4 . 
Cres ia ALLEN, REY. THEODORE BABCOCK, D. D.., 
Sf Church, Sherburne. Grace Church, Manlius. 





REY. W. E. WRIGHT, 
Grace Church, Elmira. 





REY. JAMeS A, ROBINSON, REY, W. M. BEAUCHAMP 


G ace Church hitney’ oint. e Church, Bald 
Tr W sP Grac 
int. Yr , h, Baldwinsyilie. 





REY. J. B. MURRAY, D. D., REY. CHARLES HENRY TINDELI, 
St. Matthews Church, Moravia. Yrinity Church, Lowville. 





REY. CHARLES D, ATWELH, REY. HERBERT M, CLARKE, 
Emmanuel Church, Elmira. Zion Church, Fulton. 





REY. WALTER BE. BENTLEY, 
Christ Church, Clayton. 


REY. HERBERT G. CODDINGTON, 
Grace Church, Syracuse. 






ee 
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| REY. CHARLES T, RAYNOR, . ‘ ; 
REY. J. H. BROWN, Church of the Good Shepherd, REV. S. H. SYNNOTT, - 
St. Pauls Church, Antwerp. Oriskany Falls. Be RBs OR EUED tepaem 





REY. GEORGE GOWEN, REY. A. W, EBERSOLE, M. A., REY, E, H. KENYON, REY. ¢. 0. DANTZER, 
Waverly. Trinity Church, Fayetteville . Emmanuel Church, Adams. Missionary to Deaf Mutes. 





REY, A. G. SINGSEN, THE VERY REY. W. H. BROWN. 
St. Peters Church, Bainbridge. Grace Church, Watertown. 





REY. W. DE L. WILSON, 
St. Johns Church, Syracuse. 





; Le 
REY. ROBERT HUDSON, 
Trinity Church, Syracuse. 


REY. JOEL DAVIS, 
<Trinity Church, Camden. 


REY. H. R. LOCKWOOD, D. D., 
St. Pauls Church, Syracuse. 








REY. CHARLES DONOHUE, 
Grace Church, Waverly. 


WILLIAM B, CLARKE, 
ee eas Trinity Church, Seneca Falls. 


St. Matthews Church, Horseheads. 





REV, FRANK P. TOMPKINS, ~ REV, JOUN MUIR, D. D., r REY. ANSON J. BROCKWAY, 
Syracuse, Ontario, Canada. Zion Church, Pierrepont Mano . 


Familiar Faces in the Centraal 


‘ 





REY, JOHN SCOTT, 
REV. PHILIP NELSON MEADE, REY. THOMAS L. RANDOLPH, Tidives Minion, Onondaga Redes. 
Christ Church. Oswego. Alameda, Cal. varion. 





REY, C. P. JENNINGS, D. D., REY. BE. W. COLLOQUE, 
Shelbyville, Ind. St. Pauls Church, Oxford, 


REY. DANIEL DALY, 
Missionary at Lacona. 


New York Episcopal Diocese. 


